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A SUMMER TEMPEST. 


BY JAMES ERNEST NESMITH. 





Along the hills the breathless forests dream, 

Unvisited, and in the yellow light 

The grass grows golden, and the birches 
white 

Print their pale shadows in the darken’d 
stream, 

Each twig distinct imprest; no warblers 
seem 

To stir the stagnant air, no wing takes 
flight; 

Athwart the west, in sombre purple dight, 

The silver, silent lightnings sharply gleam. 

Anon a spreading gloom creeps up the sky, 

The Tempest drapes the azure dome in black, 

Rolls up the rain, the whirlwind, and the 
rack, 

And thunders in the roaring torrent by; 

And every jewelled spray, afar and nigh, 

Sparkles and glitters in its dewy track. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


For the first time in the history of the 
American army a woman has been ap- 
pointed a member of the medical staff. 
Dr, Anita Newcomb McGee, wife of Prof. 
W. J. McGee, of Washington, D. C., and 
daughter of Prof. Simon Newcomb, for- 
merly of the Naval Observatory, was regu- 
larly sworn in, on Aug. 30, as an acting 
assistant surgeon. 
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Miss Helen Gould is going about Camp 
Wikoff finding sick soldiers who have no 
home and no friends, and sending them 
up to Tarrytown, where she has provided 
a temporary hospital of her own. 





The steamer, Clinton, with Miss Clara 
Barton, nurses and supplies aboard, came 
into the quarantine station at Egmont 
Key Sept. 3, having left Havana without 
landing any of the supplies sent over for 
the poverty-stricken islanders, because 
the Spanish Government required them 
to pay the full amount of tariff. The 
Clinton will be supplied by the United 
States Commissary authorities with coal, 
and provisions. She will then proceed to 
New Orleans, where she will take on more 
supplies and sixty mules, and will pro- 
ceed to Matanzas or some port other than 
Havana. The Clinton brings word that 
the Comal, which has been in Havana 
with Government supplies for a number 
of days, has not yet unloaded, and is 
awaiting instructions from the Depart- 
ment at Washington. The Havana au- 
thorities wanted $60,000 from the Comal 
and the Clinton, before they would allow 





ivg she paid the custom,’ fine of 3500 im- 
posed for her lack of a manifest of the 


Clinton’s cargo, making the payment 
A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- | £0, g pay 
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! 
the ships to land supplies. Before leav- | I had shaken hands with Captain Higgin- 


son and Lieutenant Dewey, had heard the 
war stories at first hand, and seen the 
sailors, faultlessly appointed, with their 


under protest, as directed by President | pets, the queer goat and the funny little 


McKinley. 





Chicago girls are proposing, by means 
of an “endless chain,”’ to raise several 
million dollars for the construction of a 
battle-ship. It would be far better if they 
would manifest their patriotism by equip- 
ping a first-class hospital ship for the 
relief of their sick and wounded soldiers 
and sailors. 





Among the Social Science topics dis- 
cussed at the recent annual meeting in 
Saratoga, was a recommendation by the 
secretary that a strong effort should be 
made to include more women in the gen- 
eral membership of the association. He 
alluded to the professional attainments, 
the devoted philanthropic service and 
proved executive capacity of certain 
women who for years have been numbered 
among its members. “It isa noteworthy 
fact to-day,” he said, ‘“‘that some of the 
most important contributions to social 
science proceed from the pens of women 
students of social problems.”’ The speaker 
referred to his experience as a member of 
the Social Reform Club of New York in 
detecting the subtle and instinctive grasp 
of social questions evinced by women in- 
terested in social problems. 


————_—__ wee 


These facts ot themselves justify the 
higher education of women, which is one 
of the crowning glories of the latter half 
of the ‘nineteenth century, and mark its 
splendid progress towards higher levels. 
Fifty years ago this would not have been 
thought of. Now, by giving women the 
opportunities which are hers by right, we 
have doubled our power in the higher 
forms of human service. 





We print with reluctance the specific 
charges made by the N. Y. Voice of com- 
plicity with vice by the municipal and 
State authorities of New York. Since 
names and places are specified, such 
charges should be investigated, and pun- 
ishment inflicted upon the guilty parties. 
Meanwhile, how can any self-respecting 
woman see with equanimity her taxes ap- 
plied to the support of such shocking 
orgies as are said to have taken place in 
Binghampton? 
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Last year on American railways only one 
passenger was killed in accidents out of 
every 2,827,474 passengers carried. That is 
to say, you can takea train 2,827,474 times 
before, on the law of averages, your turn 
comes to be killed. You will have to travel 
72,093,963 miles on the cars before that 
turn comes, and 4,541,945 miles before you 
are injured. If you travel 20 miles every 
day for 300 days in the year, you can keep 
on at it for 758 years before your turn 
comes to be hurt. If there had been rail- 
ways when our Saviour was born, and 
you had begun to travel on the first day 
of the year A. D. 1, and had travelled 100 
miles in every day of every month of every 
year since then, you would still have (in 
this year 1898) nearly three million miles 
yet to travel before your turn came to be 
killed. 





The continued torrid heat which this 
year extends dog-days into September, 
strongly confirms Dr. Galvin’s excellent 
advice to defer the commencement of 
annual school terms hereafter until the 
end of September. This matter should 
be kept before the public until the much- 
needed change is effected. Let us save 
our children from the languor and con- 
finement of the schoolroom until fall 
weather. 





COMERS AND GOERS. 

I was not so fortunate as to be among 
those who saw the mighty Massachusetts 
leading the procession of noble battle- 
ships up Boston Harbor, amid the roar of 
cannon, the shrieking whistles of wel- 
come, the joyous shouts of patriotic thou- 
sands on boat and shore; but I shared the 
thrill of it all because of a certain caller 
whose hazel eyes sparkled with reminis- 
cent delight in the grand spectacle. 
Fortunate was she in having a husband on 
the Governor's staff, and thereby being 
invited on board the Massachusetts, sail- 
ing up the bay in the very van of the im- 
pressive pageant. I almost felt that 


| 





hen. Prof. Ellen A. Hayes, of Wellesley 
College, came in with her sister. I be- 
lieve she has found her cottage at Welles- 
ley too enchanting to leave even for a 
summer vacation. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
was in on Directors’ day of the New Eng- 
land Club, delightful as ever, cela va sans 
dire. She was to preach at the Church of 
the Disciples, and Rev. Mary Graves was 
with her. We had a cosy talk with Mrs. 
Emily Phillips of Ottumwa, Iowa, who 
was here with her friend, Mrs. A. L. 
Kennedy, wife of Dr. Kennedy, of New- 
bury Street. 

The professions have been rather to the 
fore this week. Miss Mary Hall, attorney- 
at-law, of Hartford, Conn., until recently 
the only woman lawyer in the State, made 
us a brief call, and with her came Mr. 
Kellogg, of Waterbury, chairman of the 
Connecticut Board of State Charities. 
Like most people who have interesting 
things to say, they were both too busy to 
stop and say them. Mrs. Anna C. Fall, 
one of our Boston women lawyers, came 
another day. Mrs. Fall’s book, ‘The 
Tragedy of a Widow’s Third,” is out, and 
she has kindly consented that it be used 
as a premium for the WomMAN’s JOURNAL. 
Miss Harriette Keyser stopped on her way 
from Maine to New York. She is rested 
and fresh for her twofold work, for wo- 
man suffrage and the Church Association 
for Advancement of the Interests of 
Labor, familiarly known as the C. A. I. L. 
This association was started by nine 
clergymen of the Episcopal Church, in 
1887, and has done much to interest 
church people in thé true aspect of the 
labor question. Bishop Potter is promi- 
nent in this work, of which Miss Keyser is 
now secretary and organizer. The Asso- 
ciation enjoys the cordial confidence of 
the leading labor unions. 

We have had a glimpse of our genial 
friend, Mr. Dean M. Jenkins, of Detroit, 
Mich., and regretted that he was unac- 
companied by Mrs. Jenkins, always a 
welcome contributor to our columns. 

Cc. W. 





ARMY AND NAVY FANS. 

Among the many souvenirs of the war 
which flood the market is a set of unusu- 
ally attractive fans manufactured by a 
Boston young woman, Miss Mabel Hay 
Barrows. She conceived the idea of mak- 
ing military fans in the semblance of our 
soldier lads. You see a fan lying on the 
table, closed, and admire the stalwart 
young fellow in his trig uniform on the 
outside. You open it slowly, and as you 
do so his twin brother promptly steps up 
beside him; a little wider and there comes 
a third; then others follow in rapid suc- 
cession till ten brave fellows stand abreast 
and salute you. There are four of these 
small detachments, the Sailor Lads, the 
Sentinels, the Naval Commanders, and the 
Rough Riders—which gallop straight to- 
wards one in alarming fashion. The origi- 
nal sketches for the figures were made 
by Miss Helen Nicolay, of Washington, 
so the whole thing is woman’s work. 

When the idea first occurred to Miss 
Barrows, she went directly to the War and 
Navy Departments, asking Miss Nicolay 
to accompany her, and asked to see the 
government ‘‘fashion plates” of the new 
uniform regulations. Everything was to 
be accurate and up-to-date. There they 
copied, sketched, and jotted down notes. 
One difficulty with the navy regulations 
seemed to be in putting the garments to- 
gether; there were patterns of white 
blouses and blue blouses, white trousers 
and blue trousers, but which went to- 
gether they did not know till an official 
informed them that it depended on the 
weather. It did not take long to decide 
on the best weather for a fan to symbolize 
—it must be fair and cool, of course! So 
the sailor lad was ordered by the depart- 
ment to appear in blue woollen trousers 
and white duck blouse, with the fair- 
weather cover on his cap, and a pretty lad 
heis. The Commander and the Infantry 
man were dressed without much difficulty, 
but the Rough Rider is such a very new 
personage that his picture had not yet 
been filed at the War Department. The 
young ladies were referred to the military 
tailor who produced some of the very 
garments. The original shade of brown, 
it seems, had to be changed for another, 
as there were found to be only fifty yards 
in the country of the color first chosen. 





With these facts on paper, and with an 
observant eye and sly pencil ready for 
the unsuspecting soldiers who boarded 
cars or visited the Library or lingered in 
the squares, and with a distinguished 
historian and a member of Congress for 
models, the designs were sketched. There 
were many things which the young manu- 
facturer had to consider, and which the 
artist obediently heeded. In the first 
place the figure must stand so that it 
would taper towards the pivot of the fan, 
with the feet planted securely on the cir- 
cle which held the handle. With the 
Rough Rider this was not easy, but his 
horse soon learned to bunch his feet in 
circus style, and the artist got them all 
in. Then no fragile points must protrude 
where they would be likely to break in 
handling, the Commander’s sword must 
hang peacefully at his side, the Sentinel’s 
bayonet must not be allowed prominence. 
And last of all there must be no “loop 
holes” under arms or between feet to add 
to the expense of die-cutting. 

At last the results were so successful 
that when Miss Barrows went to apply 
for her patent, one of the heads of depart- 
ment said: ‘If you had a million of these 
fans on the market to-morrow morning 
they would be sold before night!’ He 
furthermore enjoined haste and entire 
secrecy upon the commercial novice. She 
flew to New York and Boston, trudging 
through muddy down town streets in wet 
weather for a couple of days getting esti- 
mates, Not to betray her scheme, she had 
made a figure of a girl of the same size and 
dressed in the same colors as the sailor lad. 
When estimates had been made on this 
‘paper doll,” and the lithographer had 
been chosen and contract made, the ‘‘mil- 
itary figures’? were produced. While the 
printing was being done in New York, a 
die-cutter in Boston was making a die to 
perforate the figures for the ribbon, and 
another man was making the metal clasps. 
None of them suspected what the whole 
was tobe. When the materials were thus 
made ready, Miss Barrows hired a room 
in Boston and girls to work for her, and 
had the fans put together. Some of her 
friends suggested that she make arrange- 
ments with a large firm to put her fans 
on the market; but she was determined 
to try it herself, ‘to see if she could.” 
Judging by the beauty and novelty of the 
fans, and the admiration they have called 
forth, she will be successful. Although 
the summer is closing and the war hap- 
pily over, the demand for the fans will 
probably be continued, as they are not 
only unique souvenirs but attractive 
decorations. 

Suffrage Leagues might put money in 
their treasuries by selling these fans. At 
a recent fair, nine dozen were sold in a 
twinkling. There are four kinds of the 
fans. Samples may be ordered from Miss 
Mabel H. Barrows, 141 Franklin Street, 
Boston, or may be seen at this office. They 
retail at 25 cents apiece. Special rates 
will be given to those buying them to sell 
again. A. 8. B. 





ONE WAY TO HELP THE SOLDIERS. 

The N. Y. Herald of Aug. 31 contains 
the following letter: 

FOOD PRICES AT MONTAUK. 

Will you be kind enough to inform your 
readers who is getting the “rake off’’ 
from the lunch counter at Montauk? 
From my observation it must pay not less 
than $100 to $150 per day profit. Your 
correspondent from Montauk can give 
you the prices charged. I paid ten cents 
for a glass of so-called iced tea, which 
could not possibly have cost over one 
penny to make; ten cents for a small 
package of cigarettes that is sold in New 
York for five cents, and coffee and sand- 
wiches in same ratio. 

I heard a soldier offer fifteen cents for a 
loaf of bread. Of course he did not get 
it. Twenty-five cents would not have 
bought it. Of all the disgrace at Montauk, 
the lunch counter is the most visible. 

Does the Herald imagine that the au- 
thorities would allow a lunch counter at 
Montauk that would sell food for 100 per 
cent. less than the prices now charged? 
No money could be possibly spent to 
better advantage than having a place put 
up where the boys can buy food at decent 
prices. JOHN JAMISON. 

New York, Aug. 29, 1898. 

Would it not be well for the women to 
apply to the President for permission to 
establish a restaurant at every soldiers’ 
camp, to be under the management of a 
commission of the women of each State, 
who will see to it that good food shall be 
offered to the soldiers at cost price? Are 
they to be everywhere abandoned to such 
harpies as are now selling food to the 
poor soldiers at Montauk? 8. E. B. 

Dorset, Vt., Sept. 3, 1898. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs, J. T. Gracey, secretary of the 
Woman's Foreign Missionary Society, will 
shortly bring out a new book consisting 
of sketches of eminent missionary women 
of all denominations. 


Mrs. HANNAH CLARK has given to 
Elkhart, Ind., the Clark Homeopathic 
Hospital and Training School for Sur- 
geons and Nurses, The building is mod- 
ernly equipped, and valued at $15,000. 


ADELAIDE Ristori, notwithstanding 
her age and infirmity, recently made a 
trip to Turin, where she recited the fifth 
canto of Dante’s “‘Inferno,”’ at the Carig- 
nano Theatre. Though her voice was 
weak, the dramatic genius which made 
her world-famous still animated her de- 
livery and elicited great applause. 


Mrs. Gaston Boyp, of Newton, Kan., 
is the successful competitor in a recent 
contest in musical composition. Music 
was desired for a new poem, entitled 
“Old Glory.’’ Many musicians of note 
entered a contest to see which could 
evolve the best composition. The selec- 
tions were left to a committee of acknowl- 
edged musicians, which decided that Mrs. 
Boyd had written the best, and upon their 
decision Mr. Eugene F. Ware, the author, 
accepted it as the authorized music. 


Mus, J. ELLEN Foster has just started 
on a tour of the camp hospitals, which 
will continue for several weeks. Mrs. 
Foster makes this visit of inspection in 
the interests of the National Red Cross, 
and will make report on all conditions in 
relation to general hospital attention and 
the establishment of diet kitchens in the 
hospitals. Mrs. Foster proceeds under 
orders, first to Montauk Point, then to 
Middleton, Penn.; Fort Thomas, Ky.; 
Huntsville, Ala.; Chickamauga, Tampa, 
and wherever else the order will send her. 


Miss WHEELER, Gen. Joseph Wheeler’s 
daughter, came north from Santiago as 
nurse on the Olivette, and her devoted 
services to the soldiers deserve to be re- 
corded in poetry that will live, for they 
were faithful in death as in life. Miss 
Wheeler, who left the Olivette at Montauk, 
read the service for the dead at the burials 
at sea of the soldiers who died on the 
voyage. This act isso much beyond and 
apart from the usual that comment upon 
it seems almost desecration. But its 
memory will live in the hearts of the 
soldiers who saw this service, to whose 
own sufferings she ministered. 


MLLE. MARIE Poncy, who lost her life 
on La Bourgogne, was a governess in the 
family of a wealthy dry goods dealer of 
Manhattan, and a young woman of exem- 
plary life. She left in the residence of her 
friend, Mrs. Jacquard, a number of pos- 
sessions which she intended to use on 
her return to this country. One of her 
most prized treasures was a portion of 
the cockade worn by Napoleon at the 
battle of Rivoli on Jan. 14,1797. Napoleon 
had been only married to Josephine about 
a year then, and he gave her his plumes 
worn at the battle as a keepsake. When 
he went to Egypt, the Duchess of Saxe- 
Gotha sent M. de la Lande to Josephine 
for some souvenir of the great general, 
and Josephine gave the messenger the 
plume and told its story. A portion of it 
was given to Miss Poncy’s father, and he 
had it framed in a gold medallion. The 
memento is labelled, ‘Fragment du pa- 
nache de Bonaparte a la Bataille de Rivoli, 
le 14 Janvier, 1797." 


Dr. Anita McGes, wife of Prof. W. J. 
McGee, of Washington, D. C., and daugh- 
ter of Prof. Simon Newcomb, formerly 
of the naval observatory, was regularly 
sworn in as an acting assistant surgeon 
on Aug. 29. Dr. McGee, vice president 
general of the National Society Daughters 
of American Revolution, is the head of the 
society’s hospital corps, to which all 
applications from women for hospital 
positions in the army or navy are referred 
by the surgeon-general. She was selected 
for this place by Surgeon-General Stern- 
berg because of her special fitness by 
training and experience. She is a native 
of Washington, born in 1864. She began 
study for the medical profession in 1889 
in Columbia University, and, after pur- 
suing three courses of lectures and passing 
all examinations with honor, the degree 
of M. D. was conferred upon her in 1892. 
Dr. McGee won the first prize in derma- 
tology, and stood second in clinical medi- 
cine. In 1893 she took a special post- 
graduate course in gynxcology at Johns 
Hopkins Hospital. 
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BICYCLING AMONG THE HIMALAYAS. 
Ill. 
WOMEN AND KELIGION OF LADAKH, 


Nusra VALLey, NonTHERN LADAKH, | 
JuLy 18, 1898. 5 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

For the bevefit of the few who may not 
know, I will describe briefly the large 
upland province of Ladakh, in different 
parts of which | am passing a few months. 

Ladakh lies northeast of Kashmir, to 
which it virtually belongs. In its bound- 
aries it includes Rupslin, Zanskar, and 
Unbra, from which latter province I am 
writing, also the great plains north to the 
Karakoram. It is the highest inhabited 
country in the world, no part of it lying 
lower than 9,000 feet. I have, however, 
since entering Ladakh, not been so low as 
that, but have been camping and march- 
ing at heights varying from 11,000 to 18,000 
feet above sea level. 

A march of fifteen days from Srinagar, 
in Kashmir, brings one to Leh, the capital 
of Ladakh. Although nominally under 
the Maharaja of Kashmir, the province is 
still greatly influenced by Tibet, to which 
it formerly belonged. Half way from 
Kashmir, after crossing a high pass, you 
come into this curious and most interest- 
ing Tibetan country. 

In a distance of five miles the nature 
and the people both change. You leave 
behind the green meadows and long 
mountain slopes of Chenar, and its deodar 
trees, and enter a land of sandy valleys, 
treeless spurs, and lofty mountains pierc- 
ing the sky at over 20,000 feet. You also 
leave behind the turbaned, servile, crook- 
ed-nosed Kashmiri, and have in future 
as pony driver the short, thick-set, Mongo- 
lian-featured Ladakhi, clad in dusty, loose 
homespun and thick felt shoes. He bears 
two sure signs of his nationality—a thin 
pigtail supplemented at the end by cotton 
of the same color, and asmall caplined with 
sheep skin, the fur ear-flaps of which he 
usually turns up in summer, thus render- 
ing his appearance most comical. Like 
the Kashmiri, he is of light color; but 
there the resemblance ends, for he is 
as jolly and loud-voiced a savage as the 
other is taciturn and cringing. 

I have said Ladakh is greatly influenced 
by Tibet, and this comes through its 
lamaseries filled with Lamas, who are 
divided into two classes—those who look 
after the spiritual and those who largely 
control the temporal affairs of the vil- 
lagers. There are no large towns, Leh 
itself not being one, and each village, nay, 
one might say each height, has its good- 
sized lamasery perched upon a wild rock. 

These Lamas irrigate and cultivate 
tracts of land, which they are supposed to 
account for to the government of Kash- 
mir, and are large owners of sheep, yaks, 
and the celebrated pachmina goats, which 
supply Kashmir with its shawl-wool. 
Also they own isolated spots which they 
irrigate and turn to good account, but 
never report to the government. The 
Lamas acknowledge the supremacy only 
of the Delai-Lama, and, like the clergy of 
Spain, but in a greater degree, by keeping 
the people in ignorance, they preserve an 
almost unlimited power over them, 
Lamas here are almost as numerous as 
brahmans in India, and every family, even 
of the poorer classes, tries to get one son 
into a lamasery, where he leads an easy, 
lazy existence for life. 

It seemed to me, in Ceylon, that the out- 
ward manifestations of Buddhism were 
very different from what they are sup- 
posed to have been in the days of Prince 
Siddhartha. But after visiting the lama- 
series of Ladakh, and particularly the 
religious festival at Hemis, near Leh, 
Ceylon appears in comparison with this 
land to be still a fairly pure fountainhead 
for the teachings of Buddha. Of course 
this is judging from the outside. Of the 
inner meaning, the deep, mysterious bear- 
ing of the mummery ceremonies that go on 
before the public at Hemisand elsewhere, 
I have no knowledge. I can only testify 
that the Lamas dance in elaborate and 
picturesque China-silk robes, and cover 
their faces with most ingenious and ex- 
pressive masks. What they really wish 
to tell us during their various monotonous, 
minuetlike dances, it is said they them- 
selves do not know. Yes, in this land of 
chortens, manis, and praying - wheels, 
Buddhism has reached a degenerate stage. 

Hemis and a few other lamaseries 
possess real skooshoks, or incarnations, 
who, educated in all the erudition of Bud- 
dhism until fifteen or sixteen, at Lassa, 
come to be spiritual heads of the larger 
monasteries of Ladakh. But they do not 
apparently raise the tone of religion here. 
One’s pony driver, in passing the long 
lines of manis, or praying walls, on the 
march, is no longer so particular about 
having them on the right side, lest his 
soul be detained by demons from entering 
Nirvana; nor does one hear him murmur 
even faintly to himself that wide-spread 
prayer, ‘‘Om mani patmi om,” as he is 
supposed to do on passing a mani. Prayer- 
wheels are at a discount, except on festival 





occasions, and the average Ladakhi, or 
Nubran, is more often found twirling his 
spinning-wheel than reeling off prayers on 
the road. 

A Ladahki’s explanation of why he no 
longer carried a praying-wheel, is perhaps 
as near true as any: “The lamas take 
care of all that. If we go to the festivals 
and use our wheels there, that is all that 
is required—the lamas do the rest.” But 
dare we scoff at the Ladakhi for neglecting 
to use his wheel? Is not some of the lip 
service in the Christian churches quite as 
wanting in vital feeling as the prayer 
whirled off on the Buddhist prayer- 
wheel?” 

It is a curious fact, that in a country 
where the clergy exercise so much power, 
women should be free and independent. 
I do not mean that they are particularly 
intelligent. As for education, they pos- 
sess none; but as compared with their 
Mohammedan and Hindn sisters in India, 
their privileges are great. In the first 
place, polyandry is as firmly established 
throughout this province as polygamy is 
in Baltistan; according to the missionaries, 
to the detriment of the general morality; 
according to others, who have studied the 
conditions of life in Ladakh, to the ma- 
terial advantage of the inhabitants. 

Owing to the great elevation of the 
whole country, the Ladakhis cannot stand 
the climate of lower regions, and thus 
do not emigrate as do the Baltis, nor, 
on account of their peculiar habits and 
religion, so different from those of 
any other province, could they do so 
and be popular. Then again, the culti- 
vated ground is nil compared with that 
of Kashmir for instance, and is con- 
fined to small areas ofirrigation about the 
villages. These facts seem to furnish a 
ground for establishing a custom that 
limits the population and diminishes 
poverty. 

The eldest son shares his wife with his 
two younger brothers, who are minor 
husbands, and often stand little better 
than servants in the family circle. Should 
the chief husband die, the wife can rid 
herself of these husbands, If there is no 
son, the eldest daughter inherits the fam- 
ily estate, and, being an heiress, is not 
obliged to marry an eldest son and his 
brothers, but can choose her husband, and 
if she pleases bave but one. This hus- 
band, or magpa, as he is called, is the 
property of his wife, and should she tire 
of him, he must go, content with a few 
sheep or a small sum of money. These 
marriage customs are all fully sanctioned 
by the lamas. 

Women go about unveiled, working in 
the fields and looking after the herds of 
sheep and yaks. In their long loose 
gowns belted at the waist, and chogas, or 
capes of sheep skin hanging from their 
shoulders, they are not without a barbaric 
picturesqueness, Their head-dress, or 
peyrak, brought directly from Tibet, is 
very peculiar. It consists of a long piece 
of leather covered with rows of turquoises 
from Chinese Tibet, more green than blue 
in color. A woman's wealth can generally 
be estimated by the elaborateness of her 
peyrak, which, in the case of an heiress, 
is often supplemented by long strings of 
coral on the left side. The pure Ladakhi 
woman is very difficult to civilize or edu- 
cate, even in an elementary way, let alone 
Christianize. There is a small colony of 
hard-working Moravian missionaries at 
Leh. They tell me the zenana work is 
peculiarly discouraging, and has to be 
carried on chiefly among Mohammedans 
or half castes. They have as yet been 
able to establish but a few schools, and 
these only for boys and among half caste 
Mohammedans. 

Work among women must be done in 
their own homes, and consists chiefly in 
telling them stories and showing biblical 
pictures. The field here is not ripe for 
first educating, then Christianizing, as in 
places in Southern India, and it is to be 
feared will not be in a long time. 

The Moravian missionaries of Leh ap- 
pear to me to have more to contend with 
in regard to opposition and ignorance 
than any I have seen in India, and cer- 
tainly deserve all praise and help for brav- 
ing the climate of Ladakh, which knows 
but three short months of summer, and in 
zealously working for a cause, which up 
to date is so hopeless that mild forms of 
philanthropy alone are efficacious, 

FANNY BULLOCK WORKMAN. 





DASTARDLY CONDUCT ON A SEASHORE 
EXCURSION. 


‘These railroad excursions, while they 
are cheap, have their drawbacks. The 
trip over the Boston & Albany and to 
the salt water in the morning is a little 
wearying, but it is orderly. On the re- 
turn trip, however, there are sure to be a 
considerable number of low fellows of the 
street, who are, after the manner of their 
kind, drunk and offensive to all decent 
people. On the return from last week’s 
excursion a woman witnessed and relates 
an incident which reflects very seriously 
on the management of the train by its 





conductor and brakemen, and which is by 
no means exceptional in character. A 
gentle and fine-mannered colored woman 
occupied a seat in a crowded car, and near 
her were four hoodlums who amused 
themselves for some time by sticking pea- 
nut shucks in her hair. That insulting 
performance not awakening any manifes- 
tation of resentment, the fellows went out 
into another car and came back with two 
others of their kidney, who had a bottle 
of gin with them. Some of the precious 
ruffians filled their mouths with this liquor 
and amused themselves further by squirt- 
ing it into the colored woman’s face, This 
was not the worst thing—a much graver 
matter was that in that car there was not 
a@ man who had the courage to get up and 
knock the scoundrels down, or even to 
utter a word of protest. Every man in 
the neighborhood of this filthy outrage 
was acoward. And why was there not at 
least a call made on the conductor? Such 
an occurrence is ashame to New England, 
of the same sort, only lacking in degree, 
as the acquiescence in lynching of 
negroes in the South, for which we have 
so often to reproach the Southern people. 
It is but a succession of steps from ruf- 
fianism of this stamp to whipping, hang- 
ing and burning. The Boston & Albany 
Railroad has the plain duty to protect its 
passengers from drunken hoodlums. It 
is a wonder that decent people ever pat- 
ronize such excursions.””"—Springfleld Re- 
publican. 

HOW NEW YORK WOMEN ARE REPRE- 

SENTED. 

The staff correspondent of the New 
York Voice, writing from Binghamton, 
N. Y., Aug. 19, under the head of ‘‘An- 
nual Debauch of State Firemen,” makes 
charges which should be promptly 
investigated. If sustained, the Associa- 
tion should have its charter annulled by 
the Legislature, and the authorities of 
Binghamton should punish the proprie- 
tors of the disorderly houses named, and 
every one also who can be proved to have 
been implicated. If disproved, the pro- 
prietors of the Voice should be sued for 
libel by the city of Binghamton and by 
the parties named in its article. 

The charges are as follows in part: 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y., Aua. 19, 1898. 
(Staff Correspondent to the Voice.) 

The New York State Fireman’s Associ- 
tion is winding up its 26th annual copven- 
tion to-night. For years these conven- 
tions have been accompanied by the most 
disgraceful debaucheries, and this year 
has been no exception. As the assucia- 
tion is incorporated under the laws of the 
State, and the expenses of the various 
organizations participating are paid by 
the taxpayers, an account of the disgrace- 
ful proceedings will be of special though 
very painful interest to the citizens of 
New York State. 

Binghamton, for years known as ‘‘The 
Parlor City,’ has during the past few 
days left nothing undone to merit the 
name of ‘‘The Slum City.”” Thousands of 
young men leave this city to-night show- 
ing the effects of shameless debauchery, 
and with memories that will singe and 
burn for years to come, 

For years it has been recognized that no 
city can secure one of these conven- 
tions as an attraction, unless assurances 
are given that the place will be run “wide 
open.’’ Last year’s convention was held 
at Schenectady. Binghamton was a com- 
petitor for the 98 meet, but the city was 
not favorably looked upon because it had 
a reputation of being too respectable a 
place. Ex-Police Judge F. W. Downs, of 
this city, dispelled this idea in a glowing 
speech to the convention. He assured 
them that Binghamton would give them 
anything that they wanted; told of the 
“beautiful women,” and offered to ‘‘fur- 
nish the cards’’ of these characters with 
their ‘“taddresses thereon.’’ This turned 
the tide, and Binghamton got the conven- 
tion. Binghamton has fulfilled Judge 
Downs’ promises, doing allin her power 
to dispel the notion that it is a reputable 
locality. 

One of the most extensive real estate 
and rental firms in the city states that, for 
ten days before the convention, there was 
an invasion of immoral women from other 
places, looking for rooms. These came 
in on every train. One travelling man tells 
me that he saw ten of them in a single 
party. The train from Albany with a load 
of firemen over the D. & H. Railroad was 
thronged with them. 

The 125 licensed rumshops of the city 
also made elaborate preparations for busi- 
ness. I have been unable to find a single 
bar in all Binghamton that has not hired 
from two to a dozen extra bartenders; 
nearly all of the saloons put in extra bars 
or lengthened the one already in. Many 
of the hotels tore up their carpets, put 
down sawdust, cleared the furniture from 
their dining-rooms, and devoted their 
entire lower floor to rumselling and their 
upper floors to disreputable purposes, 

Mead’s hotel was turned into a meeting- 
place for disreputable women and visiting 
firemen. The furnishings were all taken 
from the restaurant save chairs and tables. 
Last night the whole house was filled with 
drunken men and lewd women. Both 
sexes were smoking, drinking, and swear- 
ing. 
J. J. Shannon’s saloon, nearly opposite 
the Congregational church, had its room 
filled with low women, white and black, 
who were caressing throngs of drunken 
firemen. 

The wine-rooms of W. F. West’s Court 
Street saloon were choked with both sexes 





who were drinking and carousing. Rooms 
were “for rent” upstairs, where couples 
were coming and going. 

The Hotel Bavaria removed fixtures and 
carpets from their entire lower floor, leav- 
ing only tables and chairs. The place was 
filled last night with drunken firemen and 
black and white women indulging in un- 
speakable orgies. 

The Valley House, in addition to build- 
ing an extra bar and preparing their 
whole lower floor for liquor-selling, built 
a temporary addition in the rear to ac- 
commodate the crowds of drunken fire- 
men with their retinue of harlots. I 
visited this place several times, and pever 
saw less than a dozen drunken bawds 
carousing with the men. This joint was 
the headquarters of the E. D. Bronson 
Steamer and Hose Company, of Amster- 
dam, N. Y. Amsterdam boys divided 
time between this joint and a bawdy- 
house on Hawley Street. A dozen bar- 
tenders were required here. 

The ‘Dutch Beer-Hall”’ at the corner of 
Court and Water Streets spread all over 
the building. The bar space was doubled, 
and the rooms up-stairs were used for the 
drunken carousals of men and women. 

The dining-room of the Bijou Hotel 
was cut up into small stalls for the use of 
firemen and women. The stalls have been 
generally crowded throughout the con- 
vention. 

The entire lower floor of Schoenrock’s 





hotel was cleared of carpets and all furni- 
ture save chairs and tables, to make room 
for the liquor business. A portion of the 
rooms were devoted to “single” men, and 
others to men and women. It has been a 
place of bestial carousal during the en- 
tire convention. 

Fowler's saloon on Le Roy Street was the 
headquarters of the Altamont Hose Com- 
pany, of Altamont, N. Y. This morning, 
as | passed the place, a gang of drunken 
Altamont boys bad a little girl on the 
sidewalk, trying to induce her to dance a 
skirt dance, The child was tipsy, in short 
dress, and apparently not more than 
twelve or fourteen years of age. 

This is the nature of the annual per- 
formances of this State Fireman’s Associa- 
tion, an organization nourished by State 
legislation and largely supported by the 
taxpayers’ money. Binghamton has be- 
fouled her own nest in this week’s orgy, 
Yonkers gets the next annual drunk, 

This is only one of many similar dis- 
graceful scenes enacted by this and other 
associations chartered by the State. 
Surely if women of New York—the honest 
wives and mothers and daughters of the 
State—were aware of this legislative com- 
plicity with vice, they would rise en masse 
and demand the ballot in order to enforce 
decency and sobriety, if for no other 
motive, H. B. B. 








The Woman’s Journal 


The Woman’s Newspaper of America. 


FOUNDED BY LUCY STONE, IT HAS LED FOR TWENTY-EIGHT 
YEARS IN EVERY MOVEMENT FOR WOMAN’S ADVANCEMENT. 





While other women’s papers and journals are limited to a few subjects, or to 
special reforms, the WomAN’s JOURNAL gathers the News from ALL fields in which 
women are interested and occupied. Every person who wishes to keep in touch with 
Women’s WorK and ORGANIZATIONS, needs the WoMAN’sS JOURNAL 

The Woman’s JoURNAL will continue to hold its place as leader in the woman 


suffrage movement, and will give the latest news from the field. 


Woman suffrage 


constitutional amendments are pending in two States, Washington and South Dakota. 
Increased attention will be given in the Woman’s JouRNAL during the year 
to women’s clubs and organizations, literary, philanthropic, and reformatory, and to 
the many civic and sociologic movements in which men and women codperate; also to 
the industries, occupations, and professions in which women are engaged; to educa- 
tional news, church interests and household economics. 
AMONG THE LEADING FEATURES FOR 1898 ARE: 


Articles on topics of special interest to progressive Women’s Clubs, as folluws: 

‘‘Women’s Clubs and the Commonwealth,” by Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, of Chicago, 
President of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

“The Ethics and Morals of Shopping,” by Prof. John Graham Brooks. 

“The Economic Basis of the Woman Question,” by Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 

‘*Women and the Single Tax,’’ by Wm. Lloyd Garrison. 

‘Prison Reform,” by Hon. S. J. Barrows. 

‘Summer Camps for Boys,” by Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows. 

‘*‘Women’s Work in the Institutional Church,” by Dr. George L. Perin. 

‘*Model Tenements,” by Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln. 

‘‘Women as Factory Inspectors,’’ by Mrs. Florence Kelley, Illinois State Factory 


Inspector. 


“Care of Dependent Childrep,”’ by Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer. 
‘“‘Women’s Responsibilities as Citizens,” by Miss Elizabeth Burrill Curtis. 
‘Equal Suffrage in Colorado,” by Mrs. Sarah S. Platt, President Woman’s Club of 


Denver. 


“The Mother and the School,” by Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery. 

“The Ballot for Women,” by Frances E. Willard. 

“Causes and Uses of the Subjection of Women,”’ by Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 
‘Destruction of Birds,” by Mrs. Orinda Dudley Hornbrooke. 
REMINISCENCES, illustrating the changes in the condition of women during 


the past fifty years, from 


Col. T. W. Higginson. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 

Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
Rev. Antoinette L. Brown Blackwell. 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. 

Mrs. Emily P. Collins. 

Mrs. A S. Duniway. 

Mrs. Caroline M. Severance. 

Judge John Hooker. 

Biographical Sketches entitled 


Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 

Dr. Emily Blackwell. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell. 
Mrs. Eliza Sproat Turner. 

Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson. 
Mrs. Cornelia C. Hussey. 

Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick. 
Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone. 

Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker. 
Judge Bradwell, and many others. 


‘sHusbands of Distinguished American Women,’’ 


will include as subjects: 
Dr. Samuel G. Howe. 


Dr. Calvin Stowe. 


Rev. D. P. Livermore. 


James Mott, by his granddaughter, Mrs. Anna D. Hallowell. 
Hon. James B. Bradwell, by his daughter, Mrs. Bessie Bradwell Helmer. 
Henry B. Blackwell, by his daughter, Alice Stone Blackwell, and others. 


Articles describing some of Boston’s philanthropies. 


The Art Museum.—Associated Charities.—The Use of the Public Libra 


.—Kin- 


dergarten for the Blind.—North End Mission.—The Eduzational and Industrial Union, 
with its School of Housekeeping.—The Home for Aged Couples.—The Little Wander- 
ers’ Home.—Horace Mann School for the Deaf.—Floating Hospital.—Charlesbank 
Gymnasium.—The Stamp Savings Society, by Miss Gertrude T. Jacobs. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Single copies ° ° ° : : : $ .05 
Six months ° ‘ ° : . ‘ 1,25 
One year 2.50 


Half price to libraries and reading-rooms. $1 50 to ministers. 


CLUB RATES. 


One renewal and one new subscriber, one year in advance, $4.00, 

Three subscribers one year in advance, $6.00, and a copy of Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Stetson’s Poems to the person getting up the club. 

Six subscribers one year in advance, $9.00, and in addition one copy free for one 


year to the person getting up the club. 





TWENTY 


DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any Suffrage Association, W. C. T. U., Woman’s Club or person, getting up 3 
CLUB of twenty-five new s’:bscribers to the YWousn’s JOURNAL at special club rate of 


$20.00 IN} CASH. 


$1.50 each. 


SPECIAL PREMIUM TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


Every new subscriber who 


sends $2.50 in advance will receive the WomAn’s JouRNAL for one year, and may choose 
as premium one of the following three books, post-paid, viz.: Yellow Ribbon Speaker; 
How Women May Earn a Living, by Mrs. M. L. Conki1y; Counsel to Parents, by Dr. 


ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, 





Sample copies of the WomAn’s JouRNAL free on application. 

To new subscribers on trial, three months, for 25 cents. 

Ten stories for ten cents. Ten back numbers of the WomAn’s JourRNAL, each 
containing a good short story, will be sent to any address for ten cents in two-cent 


stamps. 


Checks and drafts and post-office orders should be made payable to the Woman's 


JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances should be addresse 


to the office of the 


WomAn’s JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE MODERN STOVE POLISH 


Every Package Guaranteed. 
J-L-PRESCOTT & CO., NEW YORK: 































LITERARY NOTICKEs. 
THE HETEREDOX MARRIAGE OF A NEW 

Woman. By Mary Ives Todd. New 

York: Robert Lewis & Co. 1898. Price, 

$1. 

If anything could increase our dislike 
for the absurd term ‘‘New Woman,” it 
would be such a book as this; one evi- 
dently written with an honest purpose, 
but so wanting in comprehension of the 
elementary principles of human nature 
and the needs of human life as to cause 
distrust of everything connected with the 
word, Indeed the quotation which pre- 
faces the introduction is singularly ap- 
plicable to such a change as is here advo- 
cated in the name of progress. ‘Call it 
no more the White City on the lake; it is 
dreamland.”’ 

The heroine, Mae Raymond, is a Chicago 
heiress, living with her mother in luxury 
upon wealth left them by her deceased 
father. She is represented as delighting 
in all that money will procure—dress, 
diamonds, fashionable society, travel and 
amusements. On the eve of engaging 
herself to a handsome and gracetul, but 
utterly effeminate spendthrift, whois bent 
on marrying a rich woman to repair his 
wasted fortune, she is informed of the 
true state of affairs by a dea: friend who, 
with her eyes open, wishes herself to 
marry him. Mae thereby becomes skepti- 
cal as to the wisdom or safety of con- 
tracting a legal and practically indissoluble 
marriage. She meets a young Russian 
prince who ardently desires her to marry 
him according to legal forms, and go with 
him to help educate the tenantry on his 
vast estate. She refuses to do this, but 
after much discussion persuades him to 
form a purely voluntary connection, term- 
inable at pleasure of either party, and 
goes off with him to help regenerate 
“darkest Russia.’’ The wholestory turns 
on the supposed immorality of promising 
to love and be faithful until] death, in face 
of the fact that it may prove impossible 
to retain love, and unwise to prolong the 
relation. It is assumed that a legal mar- 
riage must necessarily be a relation of 
subjection and inferiority on the part of 
the wife, and thatan agreement of lifelong 
permanence must necessarily preclude 
separation or divorce. 

Happily, both these assumptions are 
now incorrect. In South Carolina alone, 
of all our States, is marriage indissoluble 
except by act of legislature. In many of 
our States married women now retain 
their independent rights of person, prop- 
erty and earnings, and in a few States 
their equal right to the custody and con- 
trol of children, Effortis being constantly 
made to secure equal rights in legal mar- 
riage. 

The legalization of marriage is so essen- 
tial to the dignity, safety and rational 
enjoyment of life by women, to the in- 
heritance and transmission of property, 
and to the material subsistence of all 
women not possessed of an income of 
their own, that it may be said, like the 
possession of property, to lie at the very 
foundation of society. To abolish legal 
marriage would be in a vast majority of 
cases to reduce women to a state of con- 
cubinage. 

We are glad to testify that the views 
advocated in this well-meaning but sin- 
gularly crude and shallow book, are not 
those of suffragists, but on the contrary 
are diametrically opposed to these. The 
watchword of the advocates of woman’s 
rights is ‘reformation, not revolution.” 

H. B. B. 





THE EMPRESS OF CHINA. 

The Dowager Empress Tuen is sixty 
years old; her son, the Emperor, is 
twenty-seven. She ruled as regent during 
her son’s minority, but promptly delivered 
to him the reins of government a few 
years ago. His colorle-s cowardice and 
his manifest inefficiency have roused this 
brave woman to set him aside and assume 
the sovereignty herself. ‘This she may 
legally do under the Chinese law, but that 
she should really take such a step has oc- 
casioned considerable surprise. Zion's 
Herald says: ‘This change of rulers is of 
far-reaching importance. In sagacity, 
wisdom, political shrewdness and experi- 
ence, Tuen is fitly compared with Cath- 
erine of Russia. She brings Li Hung 
Chang, one of the greatest statesmen of 
this century, back to power again. Russia, 
England, Germany, and France will find 
the partition of China much more difficult 
under the influence and power of this 
sagacious Empress and her thoroughly 
able prime minister. They are warm 
friends, and the Empress has implicit 
confidence in him. Tuen has had a most 
romantic history and a most remarkable 
career. She was once a slave; but even 
in China, though she was donbly ham- 
pered in being not only a slave but a wo- 








man, she induced her master, a viceroy, 
to allow her to learn to 1ead. Then her 
master’s daughter died, and Tuen was 
adoptec by him. She was provided with 
the best of teachers, and subsequently 
sent to Pekin, where she became the 
favorite wife of the Emperor. When the 
Empress Consort died, Tuen became 
Empress, She has been for a generation 
the ruling spirit of the empire, and her 
coming to power at this time is fraught 
with great consequences to the whole 
world. 


-_-- - 


VOLUNTEER AID NOT WASTED. 
The following postal card has been re- 
ceived by the treasurer of the Massachu- 
setts Volunteer Aid Association: 


The women of Massachusetts are indig- 
nant that after raising funds with such 
great effort, and working night and day 
to provide needful articles for their boys, 
they are stored in the Dean Building, 
mauy of them spoiling. If there were no 
vessels to carry them, and the express 
companies ‘are so unpatriotic as not to 
carry them, what is the nearly $200,000 
for? Now is the time they need what we 
have provided for them. If you could 
read a letter I have from my son at the 
front you would not blame me. 

A MOTHER. 


Col. H. L. Higginson, the treasurer, 
replies as follows: 


The women’s committee of the associa- 
tion responsible for the supply of clothing 
feel the greatest sympathy with the writer 
and with anybody holding the opinion 
that the work of the women throughout 
our State has been in any way wasted. 
This is, however, far from being the 
truth. Already more than 650,000 arti- 
cles of clothing have been sent to the 
soldiers in the tropics, and cases of food, 
together with some hundred cases of 
medicine, for the sick and suffering. 
Every possible opportunity has been 
seized to send supplies, and a competent 
agent, to insure safe delivery, has gone 
with each consignment. 

Nearly 200 cases more were sent to 
Montauk Point at once on the arrival of 
the troops. and these supplies have already 
done untold good. Many articles have also 
been given to the soldiers who arrived on 
the Olivette, and aré now in Boston hos- 
pitals. 

It speaks well for the energy and de- 
votion of the Massachusetts women that 
there are still garments on hand, and 
they may rest assured that all will soon be 
used by the soldiers. Already a second 
outfit for the hospital ship, which returns 
this week, is demanded, and this outfit 
must be renewed several times. 

Our committees fully realize the great 
interest taken in this work by the women 
of the State and are most grateful for 
their devotion. They are glad to answer 
all communications, but ask that name 
and address be given. 











IT IS JUST AS IMPORTANT 

That you enrich and purify your blood in 
the Fall asin the Spring. At this time, 
owing to decaying vegetation, a low water 
level, and other causes, there are disease 
germs all about us, and a weak and de- 
bilitated system quickly yields to attacks 
of malaria, fevers, etc. By purifying and 
enriching your blood with Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla you may build up your system to 
resist these dangers, as well as coughs, 
colds, pneumonia and the grip which 
come with colder weather. To be on the 
safe side, take Hood’s Sarsaparilla now, 
and always be sure it is Hood’s and not 
something represented to be ‘‘just as 
good,” 


——_o——— 

“Fall in’ for Cincinnati, but be sure 

your ticket reads via the popular Fitch- 
burg R. R. 








FitcHBURG RAILROAD Z38set 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston for Troy, Along, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. M. Accommo- 
dation for Troy and Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; 
sleeping cars for Chicago and St. Louis. 

Inion Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
1000 1180.4, ie 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Brarch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 

12.45, 1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 17.10, 8.30, 110.15 “ M. ge 
‘o mbridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
1245, 1 oo 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. oes mie 
‘or Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11. . M.; 12.45, 
1.10. 1.50. 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P.M. 

For Ayer‘and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at west Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston. 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
June 6, 1898. 





THERE is more Catarrh in this section 
of the country than all other diseases put 
together, and until the last few years was 
supposed to be incurable. For a great 
many years doctors pronounced it a local 
disease, and prescribed local remedies, 
and by constantly failing to cure with 
local treatment, pronounced it incurable. 
Science has proven catarrh to be a con- 
stitutional disease, and therefore requires 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & 
Co., Toledo, O., is the only constitutional 
cure on the market, It is taken inter- 
nally in doses from 10 drops to a teaspoon- 
ful. It acts directly on the blood and 
mucous surfaces of the system. They 
offer one hundred dollars for any case it 
fails to cure. Send for circulars and 
testimonials. Address, 

F. J. Cueney & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 











CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


OUR JUNIORS. 

[Special premium to the Junior readers of 
the Woman’s JourRNAL. Theclosing volume 
of the famous series of the ‘Five Little Pep- 
per Books,”’ by Margaret Sidney, is the story 
of Phronsie, recently published. This book, 
or any other one of the series, will be given 
for a club of 2 new subscribers at $2.00 each. 
The entire set of four volumes—“Five Little 
Peppers and How they Grew,” “Five Little 
Peppers Midway,” “Five Little Peppers 
Grown Up,” and “Phronsie Pepper’—will 
be given for a club of 7 new subscribers at 
$1.50 each. Price of each volume, $1.50.] 








AMUSING THEMSELVES. 

‘‘Mamma, won’t you tell us a story?” 
pleaded Sammy. 

Mamma was sewing very fast. ‘I can’t 
possibly tell you a story, now, dear,” she 
said, 

“What can we do all this long after. 
noon?” said Edna. 

“IT don’t know,” said mamma, “I want 
to finish Sammy’s jacket and make Edna 
a tire this afternoon. You know your 
Great-Aunt Hetty is coming to-morrow, 
and I want you to look nice. Can’t you 
think of some way to amuse yourselves, 
just this once?” 

Sammy and Edna said they would try, 
and went slowly down-stairs. 

“I’m tired of playing,” said Edna, 

“We might try helping,” said Sammy. 
“Isn’t there anything that mamma wants 
done that we could do?’’ 

Edna thought a minute, then she bright- 
ened up. “I heard her say this morning 
that the silver spoons needed cleaning, and 
she didn’t know when she would ever get 
time to do it.’’ 

“Oh, it’s fun to shine things,” said 
Sammy, brightening also. ‘‘We'll do it 
and surprise her.”’ 

They both hurried to get a chair to 
stand on, so that they might get the 
spoons out of the closet. 

‘Oh, dear!’’ said Edna. 
the bottle of polish.” 

“Pll get you a hassock,”’ said Sammy. 

But even with the hassock Edna could 
not quite reach. 

“The table, the table!’ said Sammy, 
and they pushed the table up to the closet 
door and stood on it, and got the bottle. 

“Now, what do you put it on with?” 
asked Sammy, shaking the bottle. 

“Cotton flannel,’ answered Edna. 

“How do you know?” 

“Because I helped mamma polish the 
knives and forks that day you went coast- 
ing and [ had a cold,” answered Edna. 

**Well, where is the cotton flannel?”’ 

“Oh, dear!’ said Edna. “It is in the 
closet in mamma’s room.” 

They looked at each other in dismay. 

“We'll ask her if we can have some 
pieces of cotton flannel, and if she wants 
to know what for, we’ll say it’s a secret,”’ 
said Sammy. 

So they went up-stairs and asked her. 

“Tf you will take only small pieces and 
leave things as you find them,” said 
mamma; and she didn’t even ask what 
they wanted the pieces for. 

‘Now, how do you do it?” asked 
Sammy, when they were in the kitchen 
again. 

**You put a little mite of the polish on 
a piece of cloth and then rub it on the 
spoon, and when it is all shined you rub 
it with a dry piece till it shines like 
everything,’’ said Edna. 

**Let’s do the biggest spoons first, then 
the next biggest, then the next,” said 
Sammy. 

“Yes,” said Edna, ‘and when they’re 
done we’ll put them all in a row on the 
dining-table for mamma to see when she 
comes down.” 

They worked very busily for a long 
time. 

“We've got half of them done,” said 
Edna. ‘Let's rest a little.” 

So they rested twenty minutes. They 
did the last half more quickly than the 
first, because the spoons were smaller. 

Then they arranged them in a beautiful 
shining row on the dining-table, and they 
reached almost across it. First were the 


“T can’t reach 





table spoons, then the dessert spoons, 
next the sugar spoon, then the teaspoons, 
then the mustard spoon, and last of all the 
two little saltspoons. 

‘“‘“Now we will put everything away so 
mamma won't mistrust till she goes into 
the dining-room,” said Edna. 

So they wiped off the kitchen-table and 
burned the pieces of cotton flannel, and 
put back the bottle of polish and washed 
their hands, which were very black in- 
deed, and had everything in order just as 
their mamma began to come down-stairs. 

Edna and Sammy looked very smiling, 
and when mamma went into the dining- 
room they followed her with their hands 
over their mouths to keep from laughing 
aloud. 

When mamma saw the rows of shining 
spoons she held up her hands in surprise. 
*O—h!"’ she said. ‘So this is what you 
have been’so still about all the afternoon! 
Well, I am pleased.” 

The next afternoon, when Edna in her 
new tire and Sammy in his new jacket 
came home from school, they found that 
Great-Aunt Hettie had come. She was 
very tall and ‘straight and thin, and she 
looked,at them so sternly over her specta- 
cles that \they almost felt as though they 
had done something wrong. 

When they told mamma that they had 
both been” perfect in all their lessons at 
school, and mamma said she was very glad 
they had been such good children, Great- 
Aunt Hetty looked at mamma over her 
spectacles. “I never praise children for 
anything they do,’’ she said, severely. ‘It 
isn’t good for them, and I don’t believe in 
ig 

This made Edna and Sammy almost 
afraid of Great-Aunt Hetty. When she 
went into:the_ kitchen to wipe dishes for 
mamma after tea, Ednaand Sammy sat in 
the big rocking-chair in the dining-room 
and rocked. And while they were rock- 
ing they heard Great-Aunt Hetty say to 
mamma, “You've got some new spoons, 
haven’t you?” 

“No,” said mamma; “I’ve had them 
ever since I began keeping house.”’ 

“Why, they’re so amazing bright and 
shiny I thought for all the world they 
were brand new! How they do shine!” 

*“O—h!” whispered Edna. 

“That is praising us, isn’t it?’ said 
Sammy. 

Then they both laughed softly to think 
how funny it was that Great-Aunt Hetty, 
who didn’t believe in praising children, 
had praised them herself without knowing 
it.—Every Other Sunday. 





HUMOROUS. 


“Owing to unforeseen circumstances,”’ 
announced an Australian paper not long 
ago, ‘‘our last issue did not appear.” 


She—Julie and Joe are engaged, but 
they have decided to keep their engage- 
ment a secret; Julie told me so. 

He—Yes, I know it; Joe told me so. 


The Cabman—Gimme your bag, lady, 
and I'll put it on top of the cab. 

Mrs. Oatcake, as she gets in—No, that 
poor horse of yours has got enough to 
pull! Ill carry it on my lap. 

The governess was giving little Tommy 
a grammar lesson the other day. ‘An 
abstract noun,” she said, “is the name of 
something which you can think of, but 
not touch, Can you give mean example?” 

Tommy—A red-hot poker!—Tit- Bits. 


**l’dlike to hear you play the violin, Mr. 
Tillinghast,” said seven-year-old Tommy 
Dillingham, who was entertaining the 
caller. “But I don’t play the violin, 
Tommy.” **Then papa must be mistaken 
I heard him tell mamma that you played 
second fiddle at home.”’ 


Heavy Sales. Eastern Capitalist—See 
here. When I bought these corner lots of 
you, you told me you had sold $500,000 
worth of real estate in this section in one 
year. I can’t find a customer for a foot 
of my land. Did you really sell so much 
in that length of time? 

Western Man—Yes, sir. You see, I was 
the sheriff. —New York Weekly. 

Farmer Whiffletree.—Youu say you want 
a job and would be willing to work for a 
cent a minute? Why, that is sixty cents 
an hour, six dollars a day, thirty-six 
dollars a week, a hundred and— 

Weary Willie (faintly)—Hold on dere, 
boss! Call it half a cent a minute, den. 
I only wani to do five cents’ worth.— 
Judge. 

Traduced. ‘You don’t look as if you’d 
ever had anything to do with water in all 
your born days,” said the hard featured 
woman standing inside the kitchen door. 
‘‘Nevertheless, ma’am,”’ replied Tuffold 
Knutt, stiffening himself up, and speaking 
in a tone of insulted dignity, ‘“‘when I wuz 
a young man I run a ferry fur a whole 
year!’—Chicago Tribune. 


——_o——_ 
MEETS YOUR NEEDS. 

When you feel tired, languid, nervous 
and are troubled with pimples and erup- 
tions, you will find Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
exactly meets your needs. It purifies and 
enriches the blood ana imparts to it the 
qualities needed to tone the nerves and 
nourish the whole system. It cures all 
blood humors. 

Hoop’s Pitts cure sick headache, 
nausea, biliousness and all liver ills. 
Price, 25 cents. 





EDUCATIONAL. 





62% Faelten 


4\ Pianoforte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN, 
Director. 


Second Regular Session 


Opens Monday, September 12, 1898, 
Thorough and Systematic Training 
in Pianoforte Playing and Teaching, 
and in Theoretical Studies. 












162 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





Chauncy-Hall g28 
School... 


458 BOYLSTON ST. 


Second half year begins January 81. 
Grammar and High School grade 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


284 DARTMOUTH ST. 


Taylor, De Meritte and Hagar. 





Girls’ Classical School 


17th Year Opens Sept. 20. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall. Principal, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwARTHMORE, 
PENN. Coenen 9th month, 4th, as i Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends, Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
s. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For ful perticulers address CHARLES Dg 
GARMO, Ph. D. President. 








ALLEN BROTHERS 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Day, Family, and Home School for both sexes. 
46th year. West NEwTon, Mass. 


LEE and SHEPARD’S 


Latest Publications 
He 


Victor Serenus 


A Story of the Pauline Era. By Henry Woops, 
12mo, cloth, 510 pp., $1.50. 

The scene is located in that very dramatse 
eriod of the world’s history, the Pauline era, and 
hrough graphic character delineation deals with 

the thought, customs, and rel ious systems of 
that time. 

While the historic framework is carefully pre 
served, there is a wide bao of the fancy and 
imagination in the movement. Love,adventure, 
romance, idealism, and magic are handled in ac- 
Son Se combine entertainment, instruction, and 
profit. 








Hawaii's Story 


By HAWAII'S QUEEN, LILIUVOKALANI. 8vo, cloth, 
full gilt and gilt top, 84409 pp., illustrated, $2. 
The work is undoubtedly the most important 

contribution to the History of the Hawaiian Rev- 

olution, and the cause leading up to it, which has 
been presented to the American }:eople, and with 
the treaty of annexation now pending before the 

U. 8. Senate, should command the attention of 

the reading and thinking public. 


A History of Our Country 
By Epwarp 8. ELLIs, A.M. 12mo cloth, 94-478 
pp., illustrated, net, $1.00. 


Shattuck’s Advanced Rules 
For Large Assemblies. A Supplement to the 
Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law. By 
HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. 18mo, cloth, 50 cents, 


Stories of the American Revolution 
By Everetr T. TOMLINSON. 12mo, cloth, 8+164 
pp., illustrated, cloth, $1; boards, 30 cents, net. 


The Painter in Oil 
A Complete Treatise on the Principles and Tech- 
nique Nocsssaty to the Painting of Pictures in 
Oil Colors. By DANIEL BURLEIGH PARKHURST, 
12mo, cloth, pp., illustrated, and con- 
taining colored plates, $1.25. 


Water-Color Painting 
A Book of Elementary Instruction for Beginners 
and Amateurs. y GRACE BARTON ALLEN, 
12:no, cloth, 250 pp., illustrated, and containing 
colored plates, 135. 


The Lady of the Violets 
By FRANK WeEsT ROLLINS. New Edition. 16mo, 
cloth, gilt top, 238 pp., $1.00. 


The District School as It Was 
By WARREN E. Burton. New Edition. Edited 
ay _— Johnson. With illustrations. Cloth, 


Dreams in Homespun 
By SAM WALTER Foss. This book comprises 229 
pages, is beautifully bound, with an artisticall 
designed cover. It contains all the autho s 
latest poems written since the publication of 
“Whiffs from Wild Meadows.” Cloth, gilt top. 
boxed, $1.50. 


Her Place in the World 
By AMANDA M. DouGLas. Cloth, $1.50. 

A story of absorbing interest, giving homelike 
pictures of life in a small but growing coun 
town—and one that will be an inspiration an 
help to young women. 


Dorothy Draycott’s To-Morrows 
A Sequel to “Dorothy Draycott’s To-Days” (or 
“Sirs, Only Seventeen”) By VIRGINIA F, 
TOWNSEND, author of “Darryl + ‘an 
Girls,” ““Mostly Marjorie Day,” etc. Cloth $1.50, 


Queer Janet 
By Grace LE BARoy, author of “The Rosebud 
Club,” “Little Miss Faith,” “Little Daughter,” 
etc. IlJustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 
The Happy Six 
Being the third volume in The Silver Gate Se- 
ries. By PENN SHIRLEY. Illustrated. Cloth, 
75 cents. 
*,* Send for our Illustrated Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD. Publishers, Boston, 
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MAINE ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Annual Convention of the Maine 
Woman Suffrage Association, and a celebra- 
tion of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the First 
Woman’s Rights Convention, will be held at 
Harmony Hall, Hampden Corner, Sept. 27 
and 28, 1898. Reception to delegates and 


friends at the home of Mrs. Sophronia Snow, | 


Tuesday evening, Sept. 27. 

Wednesday evening, 7.30, address of wel- 
come, Mrs. Louisa M. Reed; with response, 
Miss E. U. Yates, and address by Miss Susan 
B. Anthony. 

Round trip tickets for asingle fare, to Ban- 
gor, granted on the Maine Central, Bangor 
& Aroostook, and Bangor X Piscataquis 
railroads. 

Mars. Lvcy Hopart Day, President. 

Jane H. Srorrorp, Entertainment Com. 





edad 


NORTH DAKOTA ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Third Annual Convention of the 
North Dakota Equal Suffrage Association 
will be held in the M. E. Church at Lari- 
more, Sept. 27 and 2s. 

Reduced rates have been secured at the 
Sherman House. Every one expecting to at- 
tend will please send their name at once to 
Mrs. J. Ara Van Fleet, Larimore, N. D., 
chairman of courtesy committee. 

A fare and one-tifth on the certificate plan 
has been granted by the G. N. road. Those 
returning from the W.C. T. U. Convention 
at Park River, will reach Larimore in time 
for opening session on the evening of Sept. 
27, and are granted stop-over privileges for 
two days. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, chairman of 
the national organization committee, and 
Miss Mary G. Hay are planning to visit the 
conventions in the Western States this fall. 
If they come to Larimore, Mrs. Catt will 
speak on the evening of Sept. 27. 





QUEEN VICTORIA THE PEACEMAKER. 


Last week we published the invitation 
of the Czar to the European Powers to 
hold a convention to try to agree upon a 
reduction of the standing armies and 
navies which now cost more than 650 mil- 
lion dollars annually on a peace footing. 
We pronounced it the most important 
event of the nineteenth century. It has 
since been ascertained that the proposal 
emanated, as might have been expected, 
from a woman ruler. A London despatch 
to the N. Y. Evening Post, dated Sept. 3, 
contains the “inner history” of the Czar’s 
peace encyclical, and vouches for its ac- 
curacy: 

There have been a hundred and one ex- 
planations of the real origin and meaning 
of this remarkable document. I can 
assert most positively that it would never 
have been issued but for the Queen of 
England. England's repeated humilia- 
tions in diplomatic encounters with Count 
Muravieff, the Russian Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, in the Far East, were largely 
due to the Queen’s earnest desire, which 
the Marquis of Salisbury interpreted as a 
command, that diplomatic pressure upon 
Russia was not to be carried to the point 
of risking war between herself and her 

randchildren. Count Muravieff, know- 
ng this, played as he pleased with British 
policy, first that of ap integral China, then 
of an open trade door. Goaded beyond 
endurance by public criticisms, party 
pressure and adverse by-elections, Lord 
Salisbury at last was driven to tell the 
Queen that he could not be responsible 
for the conduct of foreign affairs unless 
he was given an absolutely free hand, 
even should the issue be war. My infor- 
mation, coming from one who had direct 
personal knowledge of the interview, is 
that Queen Victoria at once told Lord 
Salisbury that she could make but one 
reply to his appeal. She trusted im- 
plicitly in him, and thanked him warmly 
for all his loyal service. Then followed a 
touching appeal to Lord Salisbury. The 
Queen reminded him again of her dearest 
wish that her few remaining years should 
not be sullied by a terrible war. 

‘‘What,” she asked, ‘‘can I do?” 

Lord Salisbury replied: “One thing 
your majesty could certainly do; bring 
your immense personal influence to bear 
in the cause of peace.” 

The result of the interview was that the 
Empress Dowager, the mother of the 
Czar, was chosen as the medium of the 
Queen’s personal appeal, and the sister of 
the Empress Dowager, the Princess of 
Wales, who always has been on terms of 
the closest affection, was at the audience 
with the Queen at Osborne, on Aug. 2, and 
was entrusted with the personal conduct 
of the autograph letter from the Queen to 
the Empress Dowager, and through her 
to the Czar. The Princess of Wales left 
London on Aug. 3 for the family home at 
Copenhagen. The official intimation was 
put out that the Princess’s hurried depar- 
ture, leaving her husband still a crippled 
invalid, was due to the critical illness of 
her mother, the Queen of Denmark. The 
real object of the Princess’s visit was to 
convey Queen Victoria’s letter. The rest 
of the story is soon told. The Czar re- 
ceived the Queen’s letter with enthusiasm, 
following the traditional Romanoff crav- 

ing for peace, and especially following the 
footsteps of his father, the peace Czar. 
He had made two previous attempts to 
induce Count Muravieff to assent to a 
general appeal to the Powers in the cause 
of peace, but so long as Count Muravieff 
knew that England would not go to war, 
he put the Czar off. Directly, however, 


| he learned the character of Queen Vic- 
| toria’s letter, he knew that the anti- 
British game was up. The British minis- 
| try’s hands at last freed, they would in- 
| sist, if necessary at the point of the sword, 
| upon their demands in China, while Rus- 
| sia was quite unprepared to fight. 
| King Oscar of Sweden accepts the Czar’s 
‘invitation. From Stockholm, Sept. 3, on 
' the recommendation of the Swedish-Nor 
wegian Council, he notified the Czar of 
his willingness to send delegates to the 
| peace conference. H. B. B. 
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ARMY HOUSEKEEPING. 

“Woman's part in war’’ has been sadly 
overlooked. Thousands of men have died 
and are dying for want of army house- 
keeping. Women are our professional 
housekeepers. It is they who provide 
three meals a day to the men of the 
nation, and who usually attend to the 
details of food, clothing and shelter upon 
which human life depends, This is their 
part of the existing division of labor. 
When men undertake to keep ‘bachelor’s 
hall,” discomfort and disorder are pro- 
verbial. Is it surprising that in the case 
of our soldiers in Cuba and Porto Rico 
these peculiarly feminine duties have been 
neglected and ignored? 

Had experienced women been at the 
head of the Commissary Department, 
food, shelter and medicine would have 
been landed in Cuba with the soldiers, 
and would have accompanied them into 
the interior. Immediately behind the 
fighters would have been the cvoks, the 
tents, the physicians, surgeons, and tem- 
porary hospitals. Before landing, the sol- 
diers would have been suitably clothed, 
They would have been marched early and 
late in the day, and not exposed to the 
fiery noonday sun. In short, they would 
have been regarded as dependent for efli- 
ciency upon reasonable physical condi- 
tions. 

If we. have to resume the war with 
Spain, as is not impossible, or if we ever 
have another war, which also may God 
forbid!—let Clara Barton or some equally 
capable woman be placed in charge of the 
commissariat. Let it be remembered that 
men are mortal, that they cannot be neg- 
lected with impunity, that even malaria 
can be resisted by men well fed, clothed 
and sheltered, and that no army can 
safely be separated from its base of sup- 
plies. 

It may be said that in entering a foreign 
country such precautions are hard to 
take. But this lack of intelligent previ- 
sion has been equally apparent in our 
camps, from Framingham to Chickamauga, 
and from Tampa to Montauk. Of course 
there must be serious obstacles to 
health and comfort in creating such sud- 
den aggregations of men unused to taking 
care of themselves and exposed to heat 
and changes of weather. But many re- 
turning volunteers who largely fill our 
hospitals and our graveyards, looking as 
if they had been starved at Andersonville, 
have never faced any foe but carelessness 
and neglect. ‘An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure.” A feminine 
commissariat in our camps would have 
vastly lightened the labors of the Volun- 
teers’ Aid Association. ‘‘Whom God hath 
joined, let not man put asunder.” 

H. B. B, 





SCIENTIFIC WOMEN. 


Concerning the women attending the 
fiftieth meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 
held in this city last week, the Boston 
Herald says: 


One of the interesting personages here 
is Miss Alice Cunningbam Fletcher, the 
first woman to hold office in the American 
Association, having been vice-president 
last year of the section of anthropology. 
She is of New England parentage, and was 
educated in our best schools. Her studies 
in American archeology and ethnology 
were directed for several years by Prof. 
Putnam. She began her work in the field 
in 1878, and in 1881 she pushed out into 
the camps of the Indians, and has con- 
tinued her researches in that direction 
ever since. In 1884 she was commissioned 
to prepare the exhibit of the Indian 
bureau for the New Orleans exposition, 
and at the time had already been active in 
securing for the Omahas the lands set 
aside for the tribe. She reported in 1885 
on the Indian education and civilization, 
and the next year was sent to Alaska to 
make a supplementary report on the na- 
tives of that locality. In 1887 Miss 
Fletcher was commissioned United States 
special allotting agent under the Dawes 
Act. Since 1882 she has been connected 
with the Peabody Museum in Cambridge 
as an assistant, her position being the 
Thaw fellowship. She has published 
many important works, among which may 
be mentioned her recent volume on 
Indian music. In addition to her home 
work, she is a member of several foreign 
societies, is president of the Woman’s 
Anthropological Society of Washington, 
vice president of the American Institute of 
Archeology, and has been a councillor of 
the American Folk-Lore Society since its 
foundation. 

Another interesting woman is Miss Cora 
A. Bennison, a graduate of the University 





of Michigan, from the literary and law 
school, where she studied under Profs. 
Cooley and Angell. She spent two and a 
half years on a tour of the world, making 
studies in the forms of legal procedure 
in the principal countries. She now prac- 
tises law in Cambridge, and is much in- 
nee in constitutional and public ques- 
tions. 
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THE SOLIDARITY OF OUR SUCIAL LIFE. 

During the Civil War, not long after 
the battle of Murfreesboro, it became my 
duty to visit some of the field hospitals in 
the remote neighborhood. A division of 
the army, encamped very near, was soon 
to break camp for a march in the direc- 
tion of my route, and I waited for it as a 
protection against possible dangers along 
the way. My ambulance kept beside the 
straggling column, that was not compelled 
to march with military exactness, but 
travelled as was most comfortable. 

The day grew hot, and the dust became 
intolerable. The men began to drop, one 
after another, in a state of exhaustion. 
The ambulances picked them up, until 
they could hold no more. When nothing 
else could be done, the feeble fellows were 
left behind in the shade of a clump of 
trees, or in the shadow of a great rock, 
with canteens of water and supplies of 
rations. Strong men were detailed to 
care for them, with orders to bring them 
on to the bivouac for the night, when the 
torrid day was ended, and the wilted men 
had rallied. Not a man was left behind on 
the march to die. Not once did the 
officers regard the fallen soldiers with in- 
difference, and command the marching 
column to leave them where they fell. 

And yet these men, to whom so much 
care was given, were good for nothing 
for soldiering purposes, and every officer 
and many of the rank and file knew it. If 
the examination of their physical condi- 
tion had been thorough, they would not 
have been mustered into the service. 
Their future could easily be foretold. 
They were sure to become permanent fix- 
tures in the hospital, a care to surgeons 
and nurses, an expense to the government, 
dying slowly, or discharged and sent 
home to their kindred. Despite this 
knowledge, a brotherly feeling dominated 
the ranks, that forbade them to leave 
their fallen comrades behind uncared for, 
and which compelled the strong to put 
their strength to the service of the 
feeblest, even if they were worthless, 

This incident is a fair illustration of 

the new spirit which is making its way 
into social life to-day. The transition 
from barbarous to civilized life has been 
made very gradually, by slow ascents of 
progress, through thousands of years. 
Every advance of the race in the mastery 
of the material world has been accom- 
panied by a corresponding development of 
intellectual power, and the conquest of 
man by himself. A clearer comprehen- 
sion of right and wrong has been gained, 
and a moral standard uplifted, which has 
been immeasurably advanced during the 
last century. We are learning to-day that 
we can only attain our highest develop- 
ment in society by subordinating our self- 
ish desires and aims to the welfare of 
others, And the vanguard of the race is 
moving rapidly now to the practical ac- 
ceptance of the ‘‘golden rule,”’ which is as 
fundamental in the world of duty and 
happiness as is Newton’s law of gravita- 
tion in the world of matter. 
All this has brought about a new sense 
of the solidarity of social life—a con- 
sciousness that humanity is a whole, and 
each individual a part of it. A demand 
has arisen that whatever is done shall be 
for the good of the whole, and not in the 
interest of the few. It is not enough, says 
the community to-day, to lock up crimi- 
nals and disturbers of the peace, and to 
prevent them from further wrong-doing; 
they must be cured of their evil propen- 
sities. And so we have reformatory 
prisons, such as John-Howard demanded 
a century ago, who called them ‘‘schools 
for fallen humanity.’”’ We condemn the 
insane and vulgar greed for riches that 
actuates corporations, monopolies, trusts 
and business organizations, which deprive 
the wage-earner of a fair share of the 
wealth he helps to create, in order that 
their gains may be larger. 

And while the air is resounding with 
the clash of arms and the shouts of 
victory, and we grow sick over the horrors 
of the battle-field, the camp, and the hos- 
pital, “the longing for general appease- 
ment has grown so pronounced” that the 
Russian Czar ealls for a ‘Conference of 
the European Powers in the interest of 
Universal Peace.” Never were the friends 
of universal peace more numerous or 
more in earnest than at the present mo- 
ment. And the world is ready for the 
day when the quarrels of nations shall be 
settled by Courts of Arbitration, as indi- 
viduals settle their private differences in 
the civil courts. 

Much as we criticise the world, there is 
a vast amount of good in it, and we can- 
not fail to take courage as we recognize 





it. The distinguishing characteristic of 


our age is its intense humaneness, and its 
philanthropy is almost omniscient. Char- 
itable institutions are so numerous that 
they cover almost every form of suffering 
and want, and give to the poor and un- 
fortunate the tonic of friendship and 
hope. The new spirit of helpfulness 
enters the lists against ignorance and 
mental poverty. It not only establishes 
free schools for children, but for adults 
defrauded of education in early life. 

It has opened colleges and universities 
to women, and provided for them profes- 
sional and technical schools. The doors 
of art and science, of professions and 
trades, of industries and gainful callings, 
are no longer closed against them, and 
women are rising from the ranks of de- 
pendence and subjection into those of 
dignified self-support. It seeks the edu- 
cation of the body, in its provisions for 
physical culture and manual training. It 
cares for the people—this blessed altruism 
that is gaining in the world—and founds 
for them free libraries, art museums, 
natural history rooms, free lectures, open- 
air concerts, free baths, swimming 
schools, and free parks where nature 
ministers to the distempered and despond- 
ing. In all communities to-day, there 
are noble men and women who thrill with 
a divine passion to help the world. And 
there are millionaires who dare not die 
till they have put a portion of their 
wealth to the service of the public wel- 
fare. 

When we see the first faint tints of 
light brightening the eastern horizon with 
its pale gold, we know that the day is 
coming, and we foretell its glory. So 
when we see what divineness has here 
and there interpenetrated the life of the 
last half-century, we are able to predict a 
nobler civilization that shall yet include 
the race. The mightiest forces of the 
present age are moral, and can never be 
ultimately vanquished. The Immanent 
God, who has always worked in the world 
for righteousness, is the unseen Com- 
mander who directs the battle of life, and 
who is omnipotent. If we will, we may 


‘*__feel the earth move sunward 
And join the great march onward, 
And take, by faith, while living, 
Our freehold of thanksgiving.” 


Mary A. LIVERMORE. 
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“MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN.” 


Susan B, Anthony said toa N, Y. Trib- 
une reporter that her feelings were so har- 
rowed up by ‘‘man’s inhumanity to man’”’ 
that she could think of nothing else. She 
asks what mother, or number of mothers, 
would ever have located a camp five miles 
away from water, and fed sick men on 
hardtack, She expressed herself as being 
happy at the appointment of Dr. McGee, 
and said: 

“Would that we could have a woman 
surgeon-general; a woman at the head of 
the Commissary Department; a woman at 
the head of the trained nurses, with power 
to control each department. Do you think 
then that red tape would shut away the 
needed food from the well or the sick?” 

Miss Anthony said that man does his 
own part of the work well—that is, the 
hewing and cutting and killing—but for 
the woman’s part, the housekeeping, the 
making of things homelike and comfort- 
able for the tens of thousands of mothers’ 
boys, he is a total failure. 





ALL USEFUL LABOR HONORABLE. 


New York, Sept. 3, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 


“Gradually the homemaker will take 
the place of the housemaid, and menial 
service will become a thing of the past.’ 

The above is an extract from the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL of Aug. 20. We like the 
optimistic view, but beg to differ with the 
writer of the above. ‘That menial labor, 
or the need of it, in the household will 
be done away is impossibie. It is there 
and to stay, as long as housekeeping is a 
part of living. The mother who cares for 
her own children, and makes the home 
sweet and healthy, does not call it by that 
name; her love dignifies the commonest 
service, 

Why not extend the idea farther, and 
make all useful labor honorable? To do 
this, in the first place treat with respect 
those who perform the labor. Second, 
pay what the work is worth. Third, en- 
courage workers to believe they can in 
spare hours or moments give thought to 
higher things. A woman who scrubs a 
floor may have as noble thoughts as any 
woman. 

There is a business building in Boston, 
very large and beautifully kept in every 
part, the work being done wholly by men. 
We saw two stalwart Scotchmen with 
scrubbing-brush and pail, on their knees 
cleaning the mosaic floor. They did not 
look or act as if ashamed of themselves. 

Time was when it seemed the lowest of 
all occupations that a man should be set 
to gather up the dirt of the street, with 
its conglomeration of filth. Yet we have 
become accustomed to seeing it done, and 
done so well that the work is creditable 
and satisfactory, the pay very good, and 
the position eagerly sought for. If the 
same principle could apply to all work, 
we would be practically out of trouble. 

M. H. 8. 





The above is exactly the view held by 


the writer of the editorial referred to, 
When housework is respected, fully com- 
pensated, and regarded as compatible 
with personal independence and the high- 
est nobility of thought and feeling, *me- 
nial’’ service, in the present acceptation 
of the term, will no longer exist 
H. B. Bb. 





WOMEN AND.THE SOLDIERS. 

Mrs. Lillie B. Titus, president of the 
Massachusetts Society United States 
Daughters 1812, has offered Gov. Wolevtt 
free of charge, a large house of twenty 
rooms on her estate at Squantum Park, 
with three acres of land sloping to the 
shore of Quincy Bay, for the purpose of 
establishing there & temporary seashwre 
home for soldiers and sailors after they 
leave the hospital, where they may rest 
for a month or two to regain their health 
and strength. 


Miss Floretta Vinning, regent of the 
John Adams chapter, D. A. R., has offered 
Gov. Wolcott the use of her land in Hull 
for a camp-ground, 


The Massachusetts W. C. T. U. has con- 
tributed $325 towards supplying ice-water 
to soldiers now in camp, and has sent 
several thousand comfort bags well sup- 
plied with necessities to soldiers who 
have been at the front. It is now sup- 
plying flowers to the soldiers in the hos- 
pitals in this city. Last Saturday the men 
from the nine warships in Boston harbor 
landed and joined in parade, and were 
reviewed by the Mayor as they passed the 
City Hall, and by the Governor in front of 
the State House. The line of march then 
continued until the headquarters of the 
State W. C. T. U. on Tremont Street were 
reached. There the line was halted. Silk 
flags and handkerchiefs were waved and a 
large one flung to the breeze. Six hun- 
dred bouquets were thrown from the 
windows by the corps of young workers of 
the flower mission under the charge of 
Mrs. S. W. Simpson, who is State super- 
intendent of that department of work 
At one window could be seen the State 
president, Susan S. Fessenden, the cor- 
responding secretary, Ruth B. Baker, and 
the assistant treasurer, Sara A. Coffin, 
with Mrs. Simpson. At the other win- 
dows were the bright young girls of the 
flower mission. A long line of young 
women were ranged along the edge of the 
pavement handing bouquets to the boys 
as they passed, until all the sailors and 
marines had been supplied. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Tillinghast, of New 
Haven, Conn., has received permission to 
go to Camp Wikoff to take thirty-five sick 
soldiers of the camp to a private sanita- 
rium in New Haven for treatment, in the 
name of the Red Cross. The men will be 
carried from the camp to New Haven ina 
private yacht. 


About the first of June, the Chattanooga 
W. C. T. U. rented rooms near the rail- 
road station, and established the “‘W. C. 
T. U. Soldiers’ Rest,’’ with reading mat- 
ter, writing material, ice-water, fans, 
comfortable chairs, a wash-room, and cots, 
where sick or tired soldier boys can lie 
down and rest. Mrs. M. L. Wells is 
superintendent. Mrs. K. P. Jones writes 
to the Union Signal: 


We have nothing for sale; just a quiet 
resting-place for soldiers when they come 
into the city—the only place of the kind 
here. There have been from 40,000 to 
60,000 soldiers at Chickamauga Park, and 
from 1,000 to 2,000 visit the city daily. 
The saloons reap a rich harvest. From 
ten to a hundred men visit the “Rest” 
every day. Some come in, in an intoxi- 
cated condition, and many a mother can 
thank these devoted women for sobering 
up her boy and getting him safely started 
back to the park on the train rather than 
leave him to be taken in charge by the 
*‘guard” and sent back to camp in dis- 
grace. 

Our Chattanooga W. C. T. U. is literally 
‘“‘mothering” the boys of the nation. We 
receive letters from white-ribbon mothers 
all over the country, asking us to visit 
their sick sons. Many have been sick and 
many have died. Unions from almost 
every State have sent boxes containing 
hospital supplies, comfort bags, literature, 
etc. Over one thousand comfort bags have 
been delivered. Hundreds of sheets, pil- 
low cases, nightshirts, etc., have been dis- 
tributed, hundreds of sick boys visited 
and comforted. We only wish that the 
whole nation could realize, as we women 
here do, how much of the sickness in 
camp and the neglect of sanitary measures 
and lack of care for the sick is due to the 
intemperance of both soldiers and officials 
in charge. The press freely criticises the 
gross neglect of duty, but fails to mention 
the almost universal cause. 


Red Cross waiting rooms have been 
opened opposite the Long Island City 
railway station, for the accommodaticn of 
feeble and sick men as they arrive from 
Montauk on their way home. The rooms 
are furnished with cots, and there is an 
abundant supply of soup, cordials, and 
nourishing food and drink. The N. Y. 
Tribune thus describes the arrival of the 
midnight train from Montauk: 


The strong men and other passengers 
came briskly along the footway, but the 





crowd that made up the rear guard pre- 
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sented a heartrending appearance to all 
who pity weakness and wretchedness, 

Some men were met by relatives; a wife 
here, trying to shoulder the heavy blanket 
and to guide her husband's tottering foot- 
steps; a white haired father there, hold- 
ing up his son’s swaying form; yonder a 
friend runs to relieve his comrade of the 
burden of musket and haversack, but no 
one to help men whose homes and friends 
are far away across prairie or mountain, 
but the Red Cross, 

Far in front of every one else stood the 
Red Cross agents and workers, badges on 
their arms, welcome and sympathy in 
their eyes and in the hearty hand grasp, as 
the cheery voice said: 

“Here, friend, you are too tired to go 
farther to-night; come to the Red Cross 
rooms till morning; we'll entertain you.” 
Two or three women ordered the work- 
ings of the body, and would even run 
after men who were making for the ferry- 
boat and would find themselves stranded 
till morning in New York, unable to go 
on till they received the certificate of 
transportation given out at the Army 
Building. 

To help all such cases, Mrs. A. J. Ham- 
mond has started this Red Cross waiting 
station in Long Island City. Mrs. Ham- 
mond’s experience with Red Cross work 
began at the Johnstown flood, and her in- 
terest in it has never flagged since. She 
has taken all the responsibility in this 
undertaking and has been working night 
and day. 

The need of the mother element in 
government has been made plain during 
this war. F. M. A. 





PRESS POINTS. 


If New York had woman suffrage the 
chances are that the ticket would be 
Theodore Roosevelt and Helen Gould.— 
Boston Herald. 

Clara Barton will be ready to meet Sur- 
geon-General Sternberg or anybody else 
who wishes to lay responsibility for suf- 
fering on the Red Cross, It is not likely 
that that official will be eager to hear the 
truth all told by that straightforward 
lady. The Red Cross took the lion’s 
share of the responsibility of relieving 
suffering for soloug that Surgeon-General 
Sternberg’s announcement is ridiculous, 
He says that inasmuch as the Red Cross 
has had entrance to the military camps 
since June 9 they must share the respon- 
sibility for any suffering with the War 
Department. The Red Cross isn’t afraid, 
but who is going to “investigate” the 
merciful acts of a volunteer organization 
managed by a disfranchised female citi- 
zen?—Boston Transcript. 

It was a woman, after all, who was the 
moving power in the investigation of 
army abuses. After seeing for herself 
how things were at Montauk, Mrs. John 
A. Logan proceeded, in her character- 
istically forcible manner, to “go after the 
War Department.’’ She went to General 
Alger and informed him of the drunken- 
ness, incompetency, and general criminal 
neglect of those in authority, telling him 
more truths in one evening, says our in- 
formant, than he could have obtained 
from the official reports in a lifetime. 
When she got through with him, the sec- 
retary packed his grip and started on a 
visit of inspection to Camp Wikoff. What 
soldier, sick or well, will deny that Mrs. 
Logan would herself makea most efficient 
war secretary? The full privileges of a 
citizen should at least be extended to her 
—to be exercised or not as she saw fit.— 
Chicago Union Signal. 
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COLLEGE WOMEN AND HOUSEHOLD 
SCIENCE. 


Detroit, Micu., SEPT. 3, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Under the heading of ‘‘College Women 
and the New Science,” Charlotte Smith 
Augstman shows in Appleton’s Popular 
Science Monthly for September, the very 
important part which college women have 
played in making everything pertaining 
to housekeeping a definite science. 

Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, Miss Lucy 
M. Salmon, Miss Marion Talbot, and Mrs. 
Ellen H. Richards, four eminent women, 
have done much to establish the study 
and practice of household economics upon 
a scientific basis. They are all graduates 
of coéducational institutions. The two 
former of Michigan University; the two 
latter of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Charlotte Smith Augstman, 
who has collected the work of college 
women in this field, is also a graduate of 
Michigan University. Surely studying 
what men study in men’s colleges, has 
not been able to turn these women out of 
their ‘‘natural sphere!” E, W. 8. 


IOWA’S CONTRIBUTION TO SOLDIERS’ AID. 





MANCHESTER, IA., SEPT. 3, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Send the box by fast freight to-day 
trusting it to arrive in due season and 
uninjured. We have done what we could— 
not being able to do anything about filling 
it the past week. Our celebration, July 
20, was a glorious success. 

Mrs. SARAH G. HUFTALIN, 
Pres. E. 8. A. 


MR. GARRISON AND THE DINGLEY LAW. 


SOUTHOLD, N. Y., Sept. 5, 1898, 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I have read with much interest, io 
your issue of Aug. 27, “The Address of 
Mr. William Lloyd Garrison before the 
Peace Conference at Mystic, Ct.” It re- 
minded me of the fire and force of his 
honored father during the hot times of 
the anti-slavery agitation, in which he was 
so conspicuous a figure; and so it is all 
the more to be regretted that near the 
opening of his address he should have 
made the unguarded statement with re- 
spect to the Dingley Bill, that “it was 
impotent to increase the revenues of the 
government.” 

Now a half truth unexplained may be 
equivalent to a falsehood, though not in- 
tended as such. Few persons perhaps 
know better than does Mr. Garrison the 
nature and workings of the Dingley law. 
He doubtless knows that when it became 
evident that the bill would be enacted, the 
importers from Maine to Texas moved 
heaven and earth to fill their warehouses 
from cellar to garret in anticipation of the 
duties it would impose, and hence, that its 
apparent ‘impotence’ during the first 
half year of its existence was due almost 
entirely to these enormous anticipatory 
importations. When these over-importa- 
tions were reduced to normal quantities, 
then the Dingley Bill began to show its 
potency as a revenue producer, so that 
while, on August 4, 1897, the revenues 
amounted to $22,750,000, they reached in 
August, 1898, the sum of $41,750,000. 
Even now the treasury of the United 
States is preparing to pay its interest 
ahead of time, because its revenues are 
more than its present needs. Let Mr. 
Garrison be exact in making out his case. 

J. Horton CAsE. 





POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The National Conference at Saratoga 
on the foreign policy of the United States 
substantially agreed to the following reso- 
lution: 


We commend the wise and patriotic 
course of the national administration in 
first seeking to avoid war with Spain, and 
in subsequently prosecuting the war with 
higher armis“dud successfully bringing it 
to a speedy conclusion. It is glorious to 
our arms and gratifying to the high aspi- 
rations of our people. On behalf of free- 
dom and human welfare, we thank the 
officers and men of our army and navy for 
their skilful and heroic achievements 
upon land and sea, and for their chivalric 
conduct towards the defeated enemy. We 
believe that the rescued and liberated peo- 
ple of the surrendered islands are in a 
sense temporarily the wards of the con- 
quering nation, and that we should treat 
them as such. 

With our views of national right and 
the inestimable privileges of civil liberty, 
we should not be justified in returning 
the conquered islands to the misrule and 
oppression from which we have relieved 
them. As soon as the islands under our 
present protection can be trusted to gov- 
ern themselves they should be allowed to 
do so, the United States retaining under 
its authority only necessary naval stations. 
Until such time as they may be able to 
govern themselves, they should continue 
under the protection of the United States. 
and the question as to whether, at some 
future period and at the mutual desire of 
both, they should be permanently an- 
nexed, should be left to the time when it 
arises. The United States on behalf of 
each of the territories in question, and so 
long as it shall continue under our pro- 
tection, should adopt proper measures for 
securing, out of the revenues of these 
countries, the establishment of free, ele- 
mentary, unsectarian schools, sufficient 
for the instruction of all persons of school 
age. 
owe count the present an auspicious 
time for the establishment by the United 
States of a graded diplomatic and consular 
service. We heartily approve of the 
principle of arbitration in the settlement 
of international differences and urge that 
its largest practicable application be 
secured by treaties of arbitration. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Dr. Laura Hughes, of Boston, who has 
gone to Camp Wikoff with a corps of ten 
nurses to care for the sick soldiers, is a 
woman of wide hospital experience. 

Dr. Mary E. Green, president of the 
National Household Economic Associa- 
tion, is carrying on a diet kitchen at Fort 
Thomas, Covington, Ky. She orders and 
gives out supplies, and cooks large quanti- 
ties of nourishing food for three hundred 
sick and convalescent soldiers. Dr. Green 
will probably visit Boston in November, 
and will show the methods of the diet- 
kitchens at the Mechanics’ Fair. 

Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell has written and 
recently published a small volume on 
“Scientific Method in Biology” which is 
an able appeal for humane treatment 
of the lower animals. Dr. Blackwell denies 
the value of certain cruel experiments 
upon the lower animals, and questions 
the moral character of such methods. 

Miss Honor Morton has succeeded in 





obtaining the appointment of a woman 





medical officer on the London School 
Board at a salary not exceeding £250 per 
annum. Her duty will be to examine 
children alleged to be defective, and also 
any women applicants who may desire to 
be examined by her. 

Miss Annie M. Stevens, who recently 
graduated with high honors from the 
medical school of Michigan University, 
at Ann Arbor, is about to begin practice 
in Fort Wayne, Ind., a city of 40,000 with 
but one woman physician. With her 
mother she will remove thither from 
Exeter, N. H. 

A memorial, signed by seventy-nine 
registered medical women practising in 
the United Kingdom and India, has been 
presented to Lord George Hamilton, 
protesting “against the measures re- 
cently enacted for dealing with venereal 
diseases in the Indian Army.”’ The length 
of the contagious period, the impossibility 
of a really adequate detention, the expense, 
the fallacious nature of certificates pro- 
nouncing persons who have been known 
to be diseased as healthy, are discussed. 
The memorial concludes: 

In presenting this memorial we are 
animated by a desire to diminish sexual 
immorality as well as to prevent and cure 
the resulting disease. We wish to empha- 
size that we can give no approval to any 
measures containing features of the old 
Contagious Diseases Acts, which were 
equally repugnant to our moral sense and 
to our scientific convictions. F. M. A. 





WOMEN’S COLLEGES. 

The Elmira Female College needed 
$100,000 to give it a fresh lease of life, 
and the money has been raised. Half of 
it was given by citizens of Elmira; half 
was raised elsewhere. 

The University of Rochester needs 
$100,000 to defray the cost of opening the 
university to girl students. The money 
has not been raised yet, but the women 
of Rochester are bent on getting it, and 
will try bard, 

Barnard College in New York has also 
called for $100,000, for equipment of its 
new buildings. Half the money has been 
promised on condition that the whole sum 
is subscribed before October 3. The 
largest subscriber so far is Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, who has made a provisional 
subscription of $25,000. 





Ww. C, T. U. FRANCHISE NOTES. 

Mrs. Mary E. Pendergrast, of Mexico, 
is Franchise Superintendent for Texas. 

The August issue of The Counsellor, the 
official organ of the Missouri W. C. T. U., 
8s a franchise number, illustrated with 
portraits of Missouri White Ribboners., 
Among the contributors who write on 
suffrage are Mrs, Clara C. Hoffman, the 
Missouri State President; Miss Marie C. 
Brehm, National Superintendent of Fran- 
chise; Mrs. Elizabeth A. Roberts, of Betb- 
any, State Superintendent of Franchise; 
and Mrs. Alice Blackburn, of Bethany, 
press superintendent for both the State 
W. C. T. U. and the Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. Laura Holcomb Harnois, press 
superintendent for the sixth district, writes 
that Morris Union gave a suffrage tea, July 
1. A goodly number were in attendance, 
four States being represented, and a fine 
suffrage programme was furnished. She 
says further: 

Concerning suffrage of women or the 
lack of it, as the Missouri law stands to- 
day, with all its improvements, some of 
the most unjust things among the many 
seem to me to be that woman should have 
no voice in the education of her children, 
the length of the school term, the series 
of books they shall study, the choice of 
teacher, no voice concerning the surround- 
ings in which her children shall grow up. 
That the husband should receive all at 
the death of the wife, while the wife re- 
ceives but the use of one-third at the death 
of the husband, the remainder going, per- 
haps, to a forty-second cousin. 

Miss Ellen D. Morris, of Kansas City, 
urges through The Counsellor that suffrage 
contests be held in every district, before 
the next Legislature meets at Jefferson 
City; and that candidates for House and 
Senate be invited to take part, either as 
members of class, judges, or part of audi- 
ence. 

We learn further from The Counsellor 
that the Martinsville Union held a Fourth 
of July celebration, with Mrs. Nellie G. 
Burger, of Clark, as one of the speakers. 
Mrs. Burger is secretary of the young wo- 
men’s branch of the Union, and contrib- 
utes an article on ‘‘Women and Politics.’ 
The Counsellor is issued monthly at King 
City, at 25 cents a year. The franchise 
number is a credit to its editor and pub- 
lisher, Mrs. Maggie A. Bowman. 

-F. M. A. 





A notable piece of woman’s work in art 
is the Greek window designed by Mrs. 
Whitman of Boston, and lately put up in 
the Harvard Memorial Hall at Cambridge. 
It is a large window, opposite the main 
entrance of the hall, and has the most 
conspicuous place the great building 
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offers. It was first shown in June of the | 
present year. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

This year the British Association meets 
for the third time at Bristol, England. It 
seems strange to remember that on its 
first meeting in 1836, women were not 
allowed to attend its sections. Step by 
step the British Association extended its 
privileges to women, and when it met a 
second time at Bristol, in 1875, papers 
were contributed by Miss Carpenter, on 
“Industrial Schools;’ by Mrs. William 
Grey, on the “Standard of National Edu- 
cation; on “The Acclimatization of the 
Silk Worm,”’ by Mrs. Bladen Neill; and 
on ‘*The Industrial Position of Women as 
Affected by their Exclusion from the Suf- 
frage,"’ by Miss Priestman. 

The question of what new territory and 
what increase of responsibilities the close 
of the war may bring, is one that concerns 
the women of the country quite as much 
as the men, for whatever new lands we 
undertake to govern, some Americans will 
have to live in, and not only American 
men, but American women. We have 
annexed Hawaii, and of course our army 
and navy will have to be represented there, 
and the wives of officers will make their 
homes there for longer or shorter terms, 
as they do now in the army posts of the 
West. So it will be in Puerto Rico, so for 
a time at least in Cuba, and so in the 
Philippines, unless we manage to escape 
the charge of those uncomfortable islands. 
There are new experiences in sight for 
many American women—new opportuni- 
ties, new duties, and new trials and sepa- 
rations. Perhaps there is in store for 
American mothers that desolating experi- 
ence which English women in India have 
so long had to endure—the parting from 
young children sent home from tropical 
countries to grow up and be educated at 
home, says Harper's Buzar. 





ScrRoFuLA, hip disease, salt rheum, 
dyspepsia and other diseases due to im- 
pure blood are cured by Hood’s Sarsa- 
parila. 

—~> - 

TO SEE THE MOUNTAINS AT LOW RATES 
The mountain regions of northern New 
Hampshire are famous. That is evidenced 
by the thousands of visitors who annually 
seek the section for recreation and rest. No 
matter to what portion of the mountain 
region you go, you will never be dissatisfied, 
as the variety of scenic attractions is unlim- 
ited, and your expectations will be more 
than fulfilled. Several hundred square 
miles of mountain peaks comprise the White 
Mountain region. Of the scores of resorts 
located in its midst space permits mention 
of but a few. 

Many consider Dixville Notch the most 
beautiful part of the White Hills. Lakes, 
mountains, brooks and ravines are every- 
where around, making an interesting land- 
scape. In the Franconia region one finds 
many odd and beautiful attractions. There 
the Old Man of the Mountain stands guard 
over a galaxy of wild and impressive nature 
work. There are Cannon Mountain and 
Eagle Cliffs and Mt. Lafayette and Agassiz 
om Cleveland, while a short way off are 
Cherry Mountain, The Twins, and the Pres- 
idental Range. Natural curiosities like The 
Basin, The Flume, The Pool, and Echo Lake 
and Profile Lake are well worth visiting. 
Then, all who go to the Mountains want to 
visit the Wonderland of New England, that 
famous mountain ~~, Crawford’s Notch. 
Everything there is primeval. Charming 
cascades, rushing forest stream and gigantic 
mountains make it an ideal place for the 
tourist. 

Fabyans, in the very heart of the moun- 
tains, with Mt. Pleasant and Twin hard by 
is in a region replete in alluring features, and 
a visit there makes one a mountain enthusi- 
ast. Mount Washington is the highest of 
the White Mountains, and its summit is 
reached by railroad. The journey, occupies 
two hours; every moment is interesting, and 
the outlook is grand. Jefferson is a pretty 
place; and the same is true of Whitefield 
and Lancaster. Bethlehem and Maplewood 
have many leading characteristics, but the 
most famous is its renowned atmosphere, 

articularly helpful to hay fever sufferers. 
Besides its glorious sunsets, Sugar Hill has 
an unobstructed view from Mount Washing- 
ton to Camel’s Hump on Lake Champlain, 
and the mountains that border the Canadian 
shore of Memphremagog. North Conway 
and Intervale and Bartlett and Glen and 
North Woodstock are equally attractive, and 
at any of them are excellent accommoda- 
tions. 

Beginning September 10, and continuin 
until October 8, the Boston and Maine Rail- 
road will place on sale at many of its lead- 
ing stations reduced rate tickets to all points 
in the Mountains. The choice of several 
routes will be allowed. For information 
apply to any station ticket office. Send to 
the General Passenger Department, Bos- 
ton and Maine Railroad, Boston, for the 
book “What to See in the White Moun- 








tains.”’ 


THE FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 


The Faelten Pianoforte School is out 
with an announcement for the coming 
season. The school has had an exceed- 
ingly prosperous year, so much so, in fact, 
that a considerable enlargement of the 
school has been found necessary. 

An entire floor in Steinert Hall Annex 
has been added to the rooms occupied by 
the school last year, in order to secure 
accommodations for the increased number 
of pupils. This new addition contains 
also a hall with a seating capacity of about 
one hundred and fifty, to be used for 
pupils’ recitals, lectures, etc. 

The moderate charges for tuition es- 
tablished last year have been maintained. 

The immediate recognition and large 
patronage of the school during its first 
year have been highly gratifying to the 
director and his associates, who consider 
their success not merely an expression of 
confidence in their individual abilities as 
teachers, but as an indication that the 
organization of the school and its original 
courses were found distinctly practical 
and attractive. 

A prospectus giving full information 
regarding the different courses for chil- 
dren and adults will be sent free on appli- 
cation. Those residing in Boston or 
vicinity are invited to consult the director 
or manager at the office of the school 
which is open daily from 9 to 5 o’clock. 
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LITTLE WORRIES. 


— 


BY A. E. HAMILTON. 


The little worries that we meet each day 
May lie as stumbling-blocks across our way, 
Or we may make them stepping-stones to be 
Of grace, O Lord, to thee! 


-_-- 


THE CITY OF THE DEAD: 
BY RICHARD BURTON. 
They do neither plight nor wed 
In the city of the dead. 

In the city where they sleep away the hours; 
But they lie, while o'er them range 
Winter blight and summer change, 

And a hundred happy whisperings of flow- 

ers. 
No, they neither wed nor plight, 
And the day is like the night, 
For their vision is of other kind than ours. 








They do neither sing nor sigh 
In the burgh of by and by, 
Where the streets have grasses growing, 
cool and long; 
But they rest within their bed, 
Leaving all their thoughts unsaid, 
Deeming silence better far than sob or song. 
No, they neither sigh nor sing, 
Though the robin be a-wing, 
Though the leaves of autumn march a mil- 
lion strong. 


There is only rest and peace 
In the city of surcease 
From the failings and the wailings ‘neath 
the sun; 
And the wings of the swift years 
Beat but gently o’er the biers, 
Making music to the sleepers, every one. 
There is only peace and rest; 
But to them it seemeth best 
For they lie at ease, and know that life is 
done. 


UNDER MY LINDEN. 





BY M. G. T. STEMPEL. 


It was so lovely in the spring, its creamy 
flowers so sweet! 

And as I stood beneath its shade, my Soul 
would softly greet 

The Soul of my dear Linden tree, 

Hoping each day ’twould answer me. 


But it was busy all those days helping the 
birds to make 

Their little homes and rear their babes, so 
anxious for their sake 

Was the Soul of my Linden tree 

It had no time to speak to me! 


And through the drowsy summer hours 
’twas busy with the bees 

That came so greedily to feast: I jealous 
grew of these! 

I thought they kept away from me 

The Soul of my dear Linden tree. 


But with the summer went the birds, the 
bees, the pretty flowers; 

The leaves grew lonely and they died. And 
through these trying hours 

My Soul went out in sympathy 

To the Soul of my Linden tree. 


One winter day my Soul was sad, life seemed 
such monstrous care. 

The future wore a cloudy hue. 
my grief to share. 

And so I sought my Linden tree 

Thinking perhaps ’twould comfort me. 


I longed 


Frozen it stood there in the snow! No 
longer did I seek 

A message from its Soul to mine. 
I heard it speak! 

At last it had a word for me! 

Thus spake the Soul of my dear tree: 


Then lo, 


“The things I cared for all are gone; my 
leaves have fallen low, 

Just as your hope has fallen, dear. 
and I both know 

That spring must come to you and me. 

And so we wait us patiently.” 


But you 


Humbled was I, and full of shame I had not 
patient been. 

And my life still abloom with flowers! My 
grieving was a sin. 

And now each day I try to be 

As patient as my Linden tree. 





TWO WOMEN. 
BY PRISCILLA LEONARD. 

Mrs, Beman sat rocking upon her porch. 
It was a small, high, narrow porch, with 
just enough space in it to hold the large 
rocking-chair and leave a passage-way. 
Mr. Beman generally sat upon the steps; 
he had built the porch for his wife when 
money and material were scarce, and he 
was a prudent man, not given to enlarg- 
ing his borders unnecessarily. It seemed 
to Mrs. Beman, as she sat there and looked 
down the road, that her borders were 
narrow, indeed. 

“IT ain’t given to complainin’, and never 
to speakin’ my complaints to other folks,”’ 
she said to herself and to the cat on the 
steps, but life does seem kinder hard and 
contrary to-day, lookin’ at it all round. 
From the back room to the kitchen, and 
the kitchen to the porch, all on one floor, 
and I ain’t been off it for fourteen years. 
And if I was one of them do-nothin’ 
women ’twouldn’t be so hard; but to have 
all up-stairs and down in the cellar as far 
away as Californy, as fur as seein’ to them 
myself goes, and to have the pack of shift- 


and year out, every one wuss than the 
last, trampin’ over my head and under 
my feet every day, doin’ things all wrong, 


ness, I do believe! 

‘Not but what sickness ain’t aggravatin’ 
enough. There’s his money eat up all 
the time with doctors’ bills, and bottles 
of medicine enough to physic the town 
with, jest standin’ in rows inside the 


better, that any one can see. And be- 
sides bein’ in my chair the most part of 
fourteen years, every new sickness that 
comes along just settles on me like I was 
a fly-paper to drawit. There's pneumonia 
last winter, and the grip two years runnin’ 
before that, and rheumatism, and even 
the measles over again when Will took 
‘em six years ago. And such a lonely 
place this is, there ain’t no neighbors to 
speak of to come in when you're sick, let 
alone when you're well. Mr. Beman and 
Will, they’re willin’ enough to nuss me, 
but it’s hard on men to have to do it, and 
hard on a woman to have to put it on 
them. Ef Will had been a girl, there 
might have been some comfort in it; but 
you can’t make a girl out of a boy, nor 
teach him girls’ ways 'thout spoilin’ him. 
I declare, it just riles me to see that boy 
a-washin’ dishes; and Mr. Beman out 
huntin’ a hired girl every now and then— 
seems agin the foundation of things. And 
such hired girls as a man gets shows it’s 
all wrong for them to try it! 

**And there he is; he don’t say a word, 
but I know he gets tired of it. Him and 
Will has to work hard, haulin’ to town 
and back again, and lookin’ after the 
hosses. When we was fust married, I 
was capable and hard-workin’, if I do say 
it, and the house looked nice when he 
come home to it. I had rag carpet on 
the kitchen floor, and kept it clean, too; 
but you can’t keep rag carpet and a hired 
girl in the same room, so that’s gone! 
And I had my chickens, and my garden, 
and a closet full of pickles and preserves, 
and lace curtains in the front rooms. And 
now—look at the closet, nothing in it but 
medicine and canned tomatoes; and the 
garden, all except the roses, is eat up by 
the chickens, and they a poor, skinny lot, 
not willin’ to lay and not fit to eat. And 
the front room up-stairs, I ain’t seen it for 
fourteen years, and I don’t want to now, 
for fear of what it looks like. 

“My, my! it don’t seem kinder fair. We 
always used to go to church, and we've 
tried to live right, I’m sure. The minister 
he comes out—he’s a nice-spoken young 
man—and he says, ‘Sister Beman, we 
must not murmur against the Lord; it’s 
His will. He setteth down one and taketh 
up another.’ And I don’t ginerally mur- 
mur; but it does jest come into my mind 
to-day that He’s set me down pretty hard 
right on this porch, and I don’t feel like 
as if I wanted to live much longer this 
way.” 

Mrs. Beman sighed, and adjusted her 
spectacles. 

“There’s that black hen off her nest 
again!’ said she, following the recalci- 
trant fowl with her eyes as it stalked 
cheerfully across the garden, which was 
a pretty garden enough, though no longer 
carefully tended. 

The yellow brier roses spread gloriously 
along the fence, and waved their golden 
petals in the June breeze; the honey- 
suckle lavished its perfume on the air; 
and the syringa bushes were starry with 
blossoms. 

A woman, trudging along the road with 
achild at her skirts, stopped to look at 
them over the fence so wistfully that Mrs. 
Beman roused from her melancholy re- 
flections, and called out: 

‘Step in and git a flower, ef you like.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,”’ said the woman, 
fumbling at the gate. 

She swung it open, and dragged the 
child in wearily. She was so unkempt-look- 
ing, nowthat Mrs. Beman saw her close, 
that the sick woman was almost sorry 
that she had invited her in. Her black 
cotton dress was pinned together for lack 
of buttons, only one or two being still in 
their place on the waist; a crushed hat, 
coarsely trimmed, was set on her un- 
brushed hair; her shoes were gaping and 
dusty. She must have come up from the 
hollow, where the quarry-workers lived. 

“Jest pick yourself some flowers, any 
kind you like. I can’t git out of my chair, 
so you'll have to help yourself.” Then, 
remembering that if the woman were a 
dangerous character, it was not well to 
seem too helpless, she added, “The girl’s 
ironin’, and I can’t call her out of the 
kitchen.”’ 

“Yes, ma'am,” said the woman. She 
pulled down a spray of syringa, and broke 
it carefully off. “It's awful pretty! I 
ain’t seen a bush of that since I was a 
girl.’’ 

Her voice was dull, but not harsh, and 
her manner was respectful. 

Msr. Beman dearly loved her kind, 
and had little opportunity to mingle with 





less, runnin’ hired girls I’ve had, year in 


it, except in the direction of hired girls. 





and me not able to follow them up nor | 
down—it’s more aggravatin’ than sick- | the way from the Hollow?” 


house, and I've took ‘em all, and ain't no | 


She eagerly embraced this chance to 
lighten the monotony of her day. 

“Set down on the steps, and let the 
child have a rest. Did you bring him all 


“Yes'm, I carried him most of the way. 
He’s dreadful fretful to-day, and I thought 
it'd do him good, maybe, to get the air up 
this way.” 

Mrs. Beman looked at the pale little 
face and the thin limbs of the child. 

“He don’t look strong,”’ she said, with 
the frankness of her class. 

“No, ma’am, I doubt if I'll raise him. 
I've lost three already.” 

“My, my! You've had a sight of 
trouble! I never had but the one, but 
he’s been spared to me.” 

The woman looked up at the kind face 
in the rocking-chair. “If you'd had them, 
instead of me, ma’am, it’s likely they'd 
a-been spared to you, too. But I never 
had no chance with them from the begin- 
ning.” 

“Was they boys or girls?’ asked the sick 
woman. “I've allays wished I had a girl.” 

“Two was girls. But I ain’t sorry they 
was took away. They might have had as 
hard a time in this world as I do.” 

“You don’t look out of health,” said 
Mrs. Beman. That was her criterion of 
happiness, her range of known evils being 
confined entirely to it. 

“No’m. Lain’t sick much. My back is 
kinder weak this last year or two; but 
*tain’t from sickness. It was an unlucky 
blow he gev me.” 

“Who gave you?” said the other, hardly 
believing her ears. 

“He gev me—my man. He works down 
to the quarry, sharpenin.’ He gits three 
dollars a day. I don’t look like it, do 
I?” She gave a dull laugh. “I guess 
you wouldn’t understand the way we live. 
It’s easy to see there’s no one here drinks, 
the way the place luoks.” 

“Why, my husband don’t make that 
much wages!’ said the sick woman, sur- 
prised. Her guest became much more 
important in her eyes. 

“Yes’m, Jim makes three dollars, ‘nd 
sometimes four. I mind, when I married 
him, my sister thought I was doin’ well. 
Her man only makes eight a week, and 
they have five mouths to feed.” 

**Does she live down at the Hollow?” 

‘“‘No’m. We've just come here. I was 
born and raised down to Camden. My 
father, he was killed in an explosion, and 
mother died, and they put me in the 
Home. 

**When he’s drinkin’ he throws it up to 
me that I was raised in a Home; but it 
was the happiest place I ever was in, 
ma’am. He was on the police force when 
we were married, but he was turned off 
for drinkin’ the year after we was married. 
’Nd the next thing, he left me, with my 
baby only a month old, and run off with 
another woman.”’ 

“My, my,’’ said Mrs. Beman, too 
shocked to say more. 

“Well, ma’am, I's’pose I was a fool, 
but he was my husband, and I didn’t 
think I ought to let him go, and I had ao 
money, and I couldn’t get work with the 
baby, and everybody said get out a war- 
rant for him; so 1 did, and they brought 
him back. He meant to come back any- 
way, he said; it was just part of his ways. 
Then he took to drinkin’ hard, and we 
moved away from Camden to the city, 
and there he drank worse than ever, and 
began beatin’ me andthe children. I had 
two by that time; but I didn’t have them 
long. He turned me out that winter, with 
the children, at eleven o'clock at night, 
and the snow fallin’, and the little girl 
took the croup and didn’t get over it. 
When she died, he said he’d do better; 
but he ain’t done any better.” 

Mrs. Beman thought of her two men 
folks, and the care they took of her, and 
gasped at the thought of horrors so out of 
all experience. 

“Ef I were you, I'd strike back. He 
had ought to be hung! Can't you hev 
him up in the courts, ’nd take the law on 
him?” she cried, wrathful at the thought 
of what the poor creature had endured. 

“Well, ma’am, a man’s fist is heavy, and 
a woman hasn't any chance. And if I 
had him up in court, he’d kill me when 
he got back alone with me. That's all 
I'm afraid of, that some day he'll give me 
an unlucky blow and kill me. They used 
to tell us at the Home that everything 
*ud come right in heaven, and I’m glad 
the children are there, anyhow; I ain't 
been to church myself much ‘cause he’s a 
Catholic, ’nd he won’t even let me have a 

Bible in the house. I guess that’s why we 
have such bad luck, perhaps. I used to 
learn Bible verses at the Home, and I’m 
glad now, ‘cause I can remember them, 
and they kinder keep me up. There's 
one I often say to myself—‘Come unto 
me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.” When the chil- 


dren died, that verse helped me a good 
bit. Well, ma’am, I'll have to be gettin’ 
home to cook supper for Jim. I’m obliged 
to you for the flowers; they’re awful 





nice.” 





“Come again and see me. It’s dredful 
lonely, sittin’ on the porch all day. I'd 
be pleased to hev you, Mrs. McDonald, 
and bring the child along any time you 
choose. Jest take some of them yellow 
roses, and break off the honeysuckle, too; 
it'll do them gootl to be pulled. Don’t 
bother about the gate; it don’t need to be 
fastened. Now don’t forget tocome again 
some time this week.” 

“I'll be glad to, ma’am, thank you.” 
And Mrs. McDonald lifted the child in one 
arm, and dragged off down the road with 
her precious flowers tightly clasped in 
her hand, aad a gleam of hope in her 
haggard young face. 

Mrs. Beman struck her hands sharply 
on the arms of her chair, ‘Sarah Jane 
Beman!”’ said she, as if addressing a 
refractory prisoner, ‘don't ever let me 
hear you a-murmuring about your lot in 
life again! Ef God hain’t put you up, 
and set that poor critter down, I don’t 
know. ’Nd yet she bears it beautiful, and 
you a-complainin.’ Jest let your mercies 
stop your mouth when you think of grum- 
blin’ again! And, while I think of it, 
Sarah Jane, it’s your business to see that 
Mrs. McDonald has got buttons on that 
waist of hers before the week’s over, for a 
thank-offering, ef you can’t do no more 
for her!’—The Presbpterian. 





HOW TO KEEP A SERVANT. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Good mistresses are needed—women 
who love the human race just as it exists, 
who are willing to teach the ignorant, 
comfort the sorrowing, rebuke the wicked, 
and lead sin-laden souls to Him who is 
not willing that any should perish. 

Women in the kitchen are very much 
like their employers. They get discour- 
aged with hard work; they are lonely at 
their tasks; they weary of the monotony 
of feeding hungry persons three times a 
day. If there are no words of sympathy 
from the mistress, they soon conclude to 
try new fields, which oftentimes they find 
no better. 

In my home but one woman is em- 
ployed. There are four in the family; the 
house has fourteen rooms; the three 
meals per day must be provided and well 
cooked; the laundry work must be done; 
and the house-cleaning each spring and 
autumn must be accomplished in the cool 
days. 

All this is done and well done. One 
woman has remained nine years, and the 
one now employed is on her fourth year. 

The neighbors ask me, ‘‘How do you 
manage to get such good girls?” The 
secret is a little of the Golden Rule, a lit- 
tle love and sympathy, a few talks about 
saving wages and keeping good company 
and being at home evenings—just such 
talks as I gave my own children; and then 
I manage to let them have a vacation once, 
sometimes twice a year, that they may 
visit the widowed mother upon the coun- 
try farm, or compare notes with their 
sisters, and show the bank account that 
has been accumulating so carefully. 

The girl returns from her outing con- 
tented and happy, and the mistress talks 
it over with her, and often sends literature 
to the lonely mother upon the country 
farm. Why not send good reading there 
as well as to Japan and China? 

“Does your girl know her place and 
keep it? I want my servants to know 
their places,” said one woman who had 
twenty different girls in one year. I 
have never thought or cared much about 
that. Any girl’s place is in God’s universe, 
the same as mine. She works hard in 
my kitchen, I work hard in my library; 
she feeds my company, I talk to them 
and try to entertain them. Which is the 
harder task? 

Thus we are both workers. I have 
learned a few lessons from men. They 
never hire men to do their work and then 
do half of it themselves, and fret and 
scold because the men do not do the work 
exactly in their way. They see to it that 
the results are good, and care a little for 
the personality of the workers. 

I keep out of my kitchen, and often let 
the girl work in her own way, if that way 
is commendable. If not, I show her a bet- 
ter way. In short I try to be just as good 
a Christian in my own home as in the mis- 
sionary or prayer-meeting. 

I have taught several girls to read and 
write, and their joy in being able to send 
the old mother a letter across the sea, has 
been a rich reward. As I have said be- 
fore, the real secret of success is the 
Golden Rule in common life. 

S. M. PERKINS. 

Cleveland, O., Sept. 2, 1898. 
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STATISTICS OF MARRIAGE. 


The U. S. Government has just pub- 
lished a chart of unmarried men and 
women. It is a map, printed in colors, 
and shows at a glance in what localities 
bachelors are thickest, and in what regions 
spinsters are most dense per square mile. 
The subject is worked out in this graphic 





fashion to such a fine point that any un- 
appropriated person of either sex may 
learn in a moment exactly the matrimonial 
expectation, reckoned on a percentage 
basis, which he or she will secure by 
changing residence to any given spot in 
the United States. 

In Massachusetts, for example, there 
are at the present time 224,368 bachelors 
of twenty years and upwards, while the 
number of spinsters in that State is 218,- 
070. Between the ages of twenty and 
twenty-four there are 97,816 bachelors, 
and 90,749 maidens. Between twenty-five 
and twenty-nine there are 55,640 bachelors 
and 48,269 spinsters. Between thirty and 
thirty-four there are 28,033 bachelors and 
25 456 spinsters. Between thirty-four and 
forty-four there are 24,811 bachelors and 
26,490 maidens. Between forty-five and 
fifty-four there are 10,197 bachelors and 
13,943 spinsters. Between fifty-five and 
sixty-four there are 4,504 bachelors and 
7,409 maidens. From sixty-five years up- 
ward there are 3,167 bachelors and 5,774 
spinsters. The bachelors in Massachu- 
setts outnumber the unmarried women 
by two-tenths of one per cent. 

People generally have been greatly mis- 
taken in their notion that there is an 
enormous surplus of unmarried women 
in thiscountry. No such excess of spin- 
sters exists; in fact, it is quite the other 
way, the bachelors outnumbering the 
maidens. At the present moment there 
are in the United States 2,200,000 more 
unattached males than females similarly 
situated, the exact figures being 5,427,- 
767 bachelors against 3,224,494 spinsters, 
of ages from twenty years up. Thus if 
girls do not find husbands, it is not for 
lack of a plentiful supply. What is re- 
quired seemingly is a migration of spin- 
sters from the North and East to the 
great and growing West, in parts of which 
there are ten available mates for every 
maid, 

It must not be inferred, however, that 
there is actually an excess of unmarried 
women in the Northern and Eastern States. 
Even in those parts of the country, there 
are more bachelors than spinsters twenty 
years old and upward. No State in the 
Union has as many maidens as bachelors 
—not even Massachusetts, where the 
figures are 219,255 spinsters against 226,- 
085 bachelors. Massachusetts is the ban- 
ner State for spinsters, the bachelors out- 
numbering them by only two-tenths of 
one per cent. In Rhode Island, the excess 
of bachelors is 2 per cent. The excess 
of bachelors in the District of Columbia 
is 8 per cent., in North Carolina 9 per 
cent., in New Hampshire 9 per cent., in 
Connecticut 20 per cent., in Maine 37 per 
cent., and in Vermont 54 per cent. In 
Maryland the bachelor surplus is 19 per 
cent., in New Jersey it is 22 per cent., in 
New York it is 26 per cent., and in Vir- 
ginia it is 22 percent. All of these are 
low percentage States, so far as the 
superiority of bachelors in point of num- 
bers is concerned. 

A glance at the MARRIAGE CHART shows 
some surprising facts about surplus bach- 
elors in some parts of the country. Idaho 
takes the lead as a desirable place of resi- 
dence for women who want husbands, 
that State having 1000 per cent. more 
bachelors than spinsters. The exact fig- 
ures are 16,584 single men against 1,420 
single women, twenty years old and up- 
wards. Wyoming is a close second, with 








The World’s Great 

Blood Purifier is 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
Which absolutely 


Cures every form of 
Impure blood, from 
The pimple on your 
Face to the great 
Scrofula sore which 
Drains your system. 
Thousands of people 
Testify that Hood's 
Sarsaparilla cures 
Scrofula, Salt Rheum, 
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And That Tired 
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The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Auice Stone BiacKwELt, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomAn’t 
JOURNAL Office, 3 ParkSt., Boston, Mass 
Price, post paid, 50 cents. 
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an excess of 993 per cent., the figures 
being 16,183 bachelors against 1,487 maid- 
ens. Arizona is next, with a surplus of 
931 per cent., the figures being 13,649 
against 1,326. Washington has an excess 
of 777 per cent. in bachelors, the figures 
being 80,537 against 9,181. Nevada is 
a good fifth, with a surplus of 678 per 
cent. of unattached males, the figures 
being 12,175 against 1,627. It will be 
understood that no widowers are included 
in any of these statements, nor yet any 
divorced people. All of both sexes below 
twenty years are left out. 

With these figures in hand it ought not 
to be hard for the average lonely spinster 
to secure a husband, She does not need 
many charms to secure a mate in a region 
like Idaho or Wyoming, where there are 
ten bachelors for every available maiden. 
A premium of 1000 per cent. is a practical 
assurance of matrimony. Other places 
where the excess of unmarried men is 
large are California with 307 per cent., 
Colorado with 418 per cent., Florida with 
122 per cent., Kansas with 158 per cent., 
Michigan with 111 per cent., Minnesota 
with 148 per cent., Missouri with 96 per 
cent., Nebraska with 214 per cent., New 
Mexico with 290 per cent., North Dakota 
with 204 per cent., Oregon with 412 per 
cent., Oklahoma with 485 per cent., South 
Dakota with 282 per cent., Texas with 204 
per cent., Utah with 275 per cent., and 
Montana with 709 per cent. 

It will appear to the casual reader at 
the first glance, that these figures are very 
extraordinary. They make it seem as if 
the total number of males in the country 
was enormously greater than the total 
number of females. But it must be re- 
membered that the mass of the population 
in each State is paired off by marriage 
evenly as between the sexes, leaving only 
a comparatively small fraction of single 
persons of marriageable age. Only this 
fraction is considered in the present state- 
ment, and in most States the male part of 
the fraction is much in excess of the 
female part, and hence the great percent- 
ages of bachelor surplus quoted. In the 
whole of the country there are 5,427,767 
bachelors against 3,224,494 spinsters; an 
excess of sixty-eight per cent. of bachelors 
over the unmarried women. 

Women live longer than men. Also, as 
arule, they marry men older than them- 
selves. Consequently, there are nearly 
three times as many widows in the coun- 
try as widowers, the figure being 2,154,615 
against 815,437. Divorced men marry 
again much oftener than divorced women, 
as is shown by the fact tiat there are 
49,101 divorced men in the United States 
against 71,895 divorced women, those who 
have married again not being reckoned. 
A statistician who has gone somewhat ex- 
tensively into this subject finds that one 
in every nine widows between the ages of 
twenty and thirty-five remarries. Widows 
from twenty to twenty-four remarry much 
more often than spinsters of any age. In 
fact, widows are the champion marrying 
women. For every 1,000 bachelors who 
would fairly fall to their lot, as compared 
with spinsters, 1,025 are married by wid- 
ows. The chances of a widower’s remar- 
rying are always greater than those of a 
bachelor’s marrying. The men who marry 
most are widowers from twenty-five to 
thirty-four years of age. Widowers, in- 
deed, are yreéminently marrying men. 
The spinsterhood of the maidens who fail 
to secure husbands is due in no small 
degree to the seductions of women in that 
condition which was made the subject of 
a warning by the elder Weller to Sam. 

If anybody should add up the bachelors 
and spinsters of the various States repre- 
sented in the accompanying table, he would 
find the totals somewhat less than those 
given in the summary for the whole coun- 
try. This is because several thousands 
of both sexes are put down in the returns 
as of “unknown age,” and these have been 
added to the totals. The following is a 
table showing the number of bachelors 
and spinsters in the various States and 
Territories: 













States. Bachelors. Spinsters. 
Alabama....cccccccce-ee 77,735 55,335 
ATIZONA. 00. e ee ee ee eneees 13,626 1,321 
Arkansas........++ s+ 62,536 23,580 
California...........---+ 82,829 59,456 
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Massachusetts.......+++ 224.368 218,070 
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Minnesota .....000sceeee 296 57,993 
Mississippi .... 40,001 
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New Mexico... esse 3,790 
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CET ipbieiensetcotececes . 211,696 
Oklahoma...... 1,091 
Oregon........+++ oe 10,050 
Pennsylvania.... -- 662,843 331,257 
Rhode Island........... 32,237 31,528 
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3,224,494 
—Rene Bache in Boston Transcript. 


Total for United States. 5,427,767 





THE JULY INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Among the readers of the JouRNAL are 
so many members of different organiza- 
tions belonging to the National Council of 
Women of the United States, that it seems 
the easiest and most direct method of 
communicating with them to use your 
friendly columns, to make some public 
report of the most important business 
transacted at the session of the Executive 
of the International Council and its Com- 
mittee of Arrangements convened in 
London in July. 

Altogether seven sessions were held. 
The countries represented were Great 
Britain, Germany, Sweden, Italy, Canada, 
the United States, France, Switzerland 
and Finland. The first six were repre- 
sented formally by the presidents or prox- 
ies of the presidents of their respective 
National Councils, together with the 
formally appointed delegates from the 
same bodies. In the last three countries 
named, as well as in Denmark, Norway 
and Holland, National Councils are in 
process of formation. 

These meetings were held in prepara- 
tion for the nextand second Quinquennial 
session of the International Council, to 
be held in London next year. It was 
ordered that this meeting shall be formally 
opened on Tuesday, June 27, 1899, and 
shall continue one week, It will be pre- 
ceded on Monday by a reception of 
officers, delegates and members, that 
there may be some sense cf acquaintance 
and familiarity before the business begins. 

The subjects discussed will be grouped 
under the following departments: Edu- 
cational, professional, industrial, civil, 
political and social, and under these six 
heads an effort will be made to get an ex- 
pression of the highest that has been 
attained, and the best that is aspired to by 
women of all the different countries in 
which the Council is working. 

During the sessions of the Executive 
many references were made to the ‘‘Inter- 
national Idea.” Some of the most eflicient 
and zealous workers for the ameliora- 
tion of the social conditions of their re- 
spective countries are yet rather sceptical 
of the help to be obtained through nurtur- 
ing the spirit of internationalism. But 
sceptics and optimists were alike agreed 
in arranging to give the very best oppor- 
tunity for the unfettered growth of the 
international sentiment by having every 
subject presented from the point of view 
of all the different nationalities united 
within the International Councll, 

Two of the most important questions 
broached were: Whether any of the 
meetings shall be open to the public, and 
whether men shall be invited to partici- 
pate in the meetings. After much very 
free discussion, in the course of which 
the customs of the different nations were 
shown, it was determined that the larger 
number of the sessions shall be open to 
women only, and that they shall be car- 
ried on in the manner of departmental 
congresses. The objects sought by this 
decision are to secure the presence at any 
departmental meeting of experts on the 
platform and in the audience, of women 
interested as students in the department; 
and also to reduce the departmental 
meetings to a size which will permit them 
to be held in small halls, which will facili- 
tate ease and freedom of discussion. It 
was, however, ordered that arrangements 
shall be made for two or more large meet- 
ings to which the general public will be 
invited. As no sectional meetings will 
be held at the time when the public meet- 
ings are convened, all members of the 
Council will be enabled to attend the 
latter without losing a session of the de- 
partment in which they are particularly 
interested. 

The different points of view from which 
the presence of men on the platform and 
in the audience was discussed were most 
interesting, and revealed in a pretty clear 
light the exact stage at which the women 
of the different countries represented 
have arrived in that evolutional process 
whose certain end is to bring men and 
women together on terms of perfect 
equality and perfect reciprocal respect 
and confidence. Some of the British 
women evidently felt that a meeting in 
which women should be the only 
speakers would be a very tame and un- 
interesting affair. They seemed to be 
equally fearful of the weakness of women’s 
voices and the feebleness of their intel- 
lects, and to be laboring under the con- 
viction that men must be announced for 
the platform, or no audience would as- 


| tled that distinguished men might be 
| invited in limited numbers if the sub- 
committee appointed to arrange the pro- 
| gramme should deem this course best. 
| It was also voted that no one shall be in- 
| vited to read a paper or to lead a discus- 
sion at the Quinquennial who is not a 
member of the International Council. 
This last vote diminishes the danger, if 
any existed, of having an excess of men 
on the programme, since men are mem- 
bers of the International Council only 
through their being patrons either of the 
International Council itself, or of the 
National Councils belonging to the Inter- 
national Council, or of local Councils 
belonging to National Councils. 

At this point it may be well to explain 
who are members of the International 
Council. It is made up of National Coun- 
cils; National Councils are made up of 
local Councils and national organizations; 
local Councils in turn being composed of 
local organizations. All members of na- 
tional organizations or of local Councils 
belonging to National Councils which have 
entered the International Council, are 
members of the International Council, 
and as such are eligible to attend the 
meetings of the Quinquennial Session to 
be held in London next year, and to be 
invited to present papers, or share in dis- 
cussions, 

A second important question discussed 
at the Executive relates to the financial 
situation. During the last five years the 
president of the International Council, 
Lady Aberdeen, has practically borne the 
expense incident to the Council work. 
She has paid the corresponding secretary 
a salary which has enabled her to devote 
her entire time to the work, and also to 
make extensive tours of the Continental 
countries to make propaganda for the 
Council. The magnanimity of Lady Aber- 
deen is warmly appreciated by her associ- 
ate officers and by the women of the 
countries who through it have been aided 
in the organization of their respective 
National Councils. But, as Lady Aber- 
deen herself pointed out in her last memo- 
randum, it is an unsound condition for 
any organization to be in, to be dependent 
upon any of its officers for carrying its 
financial burdens, This view had the 
unanimous endorsement of the members 
of the Executive, who voted to raise by 
subscription the salary for the correspond- 
ing secretary for the current year, and to 
form a financial committee instructed to 
devise measures for the support of the 
Council work after the Quinquennial of 
1899. The good faith of the first vote was 
proven by raising at once by subscription 
the salary for the corresponding secre- 
tary. 

It was further ordered that hereafter 
the president shall not pay the running 
expenses of the Council; that, on the 
contrary, the necessary expenses incident 
to the performance of her own official 
duty shall be borne by the Council, and 
that all contributions, whether by the 
president or by other officer or person, 
shall be contributions to the general 
treasury, formally accredited to the con- 
tributors and expended only upon the 
vote of the Executive. 

This action of the International Council 
is not only of vital importance to its own 
life and work, but will beyond doubt 
strengthen other organizations to take a 
similar sensible and dignified attitude. 
Work of the kind done by the Council, 
whether inits local, national or interna- 
tional application, is so entirely unselfish 
that no appeal to selfish motives can be 
made in solicitations for its support. 
Therefore it is naturally more difficult to 
raise money for this work than it is for 
the work of any single organization with- 
in the Council. In the latter case the 
money is to be used for a specific purpose, 
and the specific purpose will command a 
keener interest than the larger, more gen- 
eral purpose. But in the Council the 
financial burden must be borne by all, if 
the unit, which is made up of all, is to 
remain sane and healthy. 

This is a question of interest to women 
in organized work everywhere. So soon 
as the pecuniary circumstances of an of- 
ficer, or of a candidate for office in any 
organization, are canvassed as one ele- 
ment of fitness or unfitness for official 
service, the canker has set in. ‘Therefore 
all organizations may well take heart from 
the action relating to its finances by the 
International Council through its Execu- 
tive. 

The sub-committee of arrangements, in 
whose hands the official preparations for 
the Quinquennial are left, includes the 
general officers of the International Coun- 
cil and a sub-committee of the members 
from the National Council of Women 





of Great Britain. This sub-committee 
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is composed of Mrs. Alfred Booth, of 
Liverpool, the president of the National 
Council of Women of Great Britain; 
Mrs. Louise Creighton, wife of the Bishop 
of London; Lady Battersea (who will 
be best identified to Americans by say- 
ing that she is the daughter of the 
Lady Rothschild, who was the intimate 
and trusted friend of Matthew Arnold); 
Lady Laura Riding and Miss Emily Janes, 
the very efficient secretary of the National 
Council of Women of Great Britain. 
Necessarily their remote residence will 
prevent most of the general officers from 
attending the meetings of the sub-com- 
mittee. Each, therefore, has the privi- 
lege of appointing a proxy, and it was 
voted that this sub-committee should be 
authorized to increase its numbers by 
electing one specialist in each of the de- 
partments to be included in the general 
programme. 

The London press manifested a lively 
interest in the preparations for the Quin- 
quennial, and many articles appeared dur- 
ing the week of the Executive and the 
weeks following, commendatory of the 
Council’s plans and essential principles. 
There was perhaps never a time when it 
was more necessary to declare and ex 
pound the essential principles of the 
Council idea than to-day. At the heart of 
that idea is the motive of harmony. It 
means, in &@ community, that different 
cliques and coteries shall unite without 
in any way sacrificing their own individu- 
ality or compromising their particular 
lines of work, to promote interests that 
affect the whole community. It means, 
in a nation, that the great national organ- 
izations shall unite for the promotion of 
great national interests without sacrific- 
ing or subordinating their respective pur- 
poses. In its international application 
the Council idea means that women of 
different nationalities, without abating 
their respective patriotisms, or subordi- 
nating their sense of nationality, shall 
come together to consider common inter- 
ests that transcend national boundaries. 

Women who grasp it will surely believe 
inan Anglo-American alliance; but they 
will not believe in an ‘‘Anglo-American 
alliance” for the purpose of “crushing 
out the Latin races.” The international 
alliance which will command their devo- 
tion will be that alliance which seeks to 
recognize the best that every nation, 
whether of the Orient or of the Occident, 
whether Latin or Teutonic, has to con- 
tribute, in the solution of those great 
humanitarian problems which To-day is 
stating and To-morrow must solve. 

May Wricut SEWALL. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Aug. 30, 1898. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Repel Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to “‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Sizg'e Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leatiets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred ¥ one kind, Cy me 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less thin one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail sor J0 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

WomAn’s JOURNAL OFFICE; 
Boston, Mass 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

More Testimony from Colorado. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 


Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances B. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V. 8S. Groesbeck. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 
s Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 

tone. 


Established | 780. 








DORCHESTER, MASS. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


The oldest i dical sch 
in New England. wane 
The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 
‘ aasee teaching force, including special- 
8 


Advanced and thorough methods of instruction. 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facill- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being an- 
nually available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 
Registrar, 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-sixth year opens October 3, 1898, 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medice 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rece 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1898. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


tional 











SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to bbth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. College Ave. 
and 2ist St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 


Forty-ninth Annual Session. Four years’ Cur 
riculum. Sessions, seven-and-a-half months. 
qrorough Laboratory courses in all departments. 
Clinical instruction and Quizze. CLADA MAR 
SHALL, M. D., Dean, North College Ave. and 21st 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 








euwR Yan» 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 


I have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of this singing peop ve the uliar in- 
len: inte ewe — c 2 a and life a maa 

ol n no other way. sing ever 3 
joy and sorrow, love and Yate alee Grace Kin. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 
—FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE No. 157°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 
Leaflet Department, M.W. S.A., 3 Park St., 
Boston, Mass 
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WOMEN WHO CARE FOR SICK SOLDIERS. 


The N. Y. Tribune of Sept. 1 says: 

Dr. Anita Newcomb McGee, acting | 
assistant surgeon, U.S. A., with the rank 
of tirst lieutenant, was for a short time in 
the Army Building yesterday afternoon, 
after she had seen the complement of 
nurses engaged by her start on the Seneca | 
for Porto Kico. Dr. McGee said that) 
twenty-three nurses had arrived at the | 
pier ready for the trip. Seven were tov 
late. They straggled into the Army Build. | 
ing, having come from Boston, Washing- 
ton and other cities, expecting that the 
transport would not sail until evening. | 
They will be sent out on the first availa- 
ble transport. The seven were a disap- 
pointed lot of women. 

In speaking of her work, Dr. McGee | 
told of the distinction among the nurses 
in the government's service, There are 
abvut seven hundred nurses in the pay of | 
the government who have been examined 
by Dr. McGee and appointed on her rec- 
ommendation. Over forty-three hundred | 
applicants were examined, and an eligible | 
list was made up from which to select | 
purses as needed. The Surgeon-General, 
Dr. McGee said, had become convinced of | 
the value of the work done by the women | 
nurses, and ever since June had promptly 
sent them when the medical officers in 
charge of the hospitals called for them, 
sometimes sending more than were called 
for when he thought they could be used. 
He was anxious, Dr. McGee said, that 
every nurse needed should be supplied, 
and had ordered her to go to Montauk to 
look into the need for more nurses, 

The government now has a hundred 
nurses at Camp Wikoff, besides many 
“volunteer nurses,’ who, as far as the 
doctur knows, simply walk into the hos- 
pitals, and, if the surgeon acquiesces, go 
to work as best they can. Dr. McGee will 
look into the qualifications of these voi- 
unteer nurses, but has no authority to dis- 
pense with their services. They serve 
without pay, and many are at work in the 
near-by hospitals, Dr. McGee will examine 
their quarters and report whether they 
are properly housed or tented, as the case 
may be. 

One of the distinctions between the 
nurses in the government service and the 
volunteers is that the service nurses are 
graduates of training schovls, and come 
recommended as having the physical 
strength needed for army service, while 
many of the volunteers are trained nurses 
who cannot bind themselves with the in- 
definite time contract the government re- 
quires, because of the low salary and for 
other reasons, but who for a short time 
give their services. Dr. McGee spoke of 
the patriotism animating her sex, when 
asked how she could get nurses for $30 a 
month, and said that there had been a 
rush of applicants. é 

“You have no idea of the patriotism of 
the women of this country,” she said. 
“They leave good positions to serve for 
$30 a month, the same as the men have 
done to serve in the ranks for $13 a 
month, Miss Paterson, the head nurse of 
the Seney Hospital, Brooklyn, who has a 
reputation as a nurse of executive ability, 
got a year’s furlough that she might go to 
Santiago to-day, and there are many others 
who have absolutely given up good posi- 
tions to work for the government at lower 
salaries.” 

Miss Wheeler, the daughter of the gen- 
eral commanding at Camp Wikoff, tried to 
gain the official indorsement of Dr. Mc- 
Gee, but as she was nota trained nurse 
she had to volunteer for service. She is 
now at Camp Wikoff. Dr. McGee has no 
idea just how long she herself will remain 
at Camp Wikoff, but says she will stay 
just as long as necessary to secure reliable 
information on the subject she goes to in- 
vestigate. While in camp she will wear 
a lieutenant’s service coat with the shoul- 
der straps of her rank. 





AGAINST TERRITORIAL EXPANSION, 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Let me appeal to all American women 
who do not wish our republican form of 
government changed to a monarchy, to 
make an immediate and determined effort 
in favor of our old, historical foreign 
policy, and against the new policy intro- 
duced by the Spanish war, and called 
territorial expansion, or Imperialism? 

I hope all your readers have read two 
capital communications on this subject, 
one by Mrs. O. W. Dean, of Chicago, pub- 
lished in your issue of July 30, and one by 
Mr. Blackwell, published in the Boston 
Transcript of the same date; also Mr. 
Garrison’s grand speech at the Peace 
Convention which, though I am not a 
non-resistant, I read with the greatest 
pleasure. I thank you for publishing it 
in full, We are now passing through the 
greatest crisis in the history of our coun- 
try, and are confronted by two great 
perils; first, militarism, or the burden of 
a great standing army and navy, such as 
the peoples of Europe have to submit to, 
but which we have up to this time been 
proud to be free from; second, the loss, 
sooner or later, of our Republic. This 
latter evil will follow the other as a neces- 
sary consequence of it, for ‘‘the effect of a 
large standing army is to crush out 
democracy.” There must be many among 

your readers who fully realize these dan- 
gers, and would like to do something to 
avert them, if they knew what to do. 
According to a report in one of our papers, 
President McKinley has received many 
letters from private individuals begging 
him not to return the Philippine Islands 
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are opposed to Imperialism write and re- 
quest him not to keep them for this 
country, but to leave them in the hands of 
the natives, or to make some other suit- 
able disposition of them. I have written 
myself to the President and our represen- 
tatives at Washington on this subject, and 
have received in reply courteous acknowl- 
edgments. 

If your readers have time, they should 
write also to the several gentlemen who are 
to sail on Sept. 17, for Paris, to act as 
commissioners at the Treaty Conference 
to be held by Spain and the United States. 
Below are the names and addresses of 
these men. Their votes may settle the 
fate of this nation, for good or ill, through 
many centuries, perhaps throughout all 
time: 

His Excellency William McKinley, Presi- 
dent of the United States, Washington, D.C. 

Judge William R. Day, Secretary of State, 
Washington. 

Hon. Whitelaw Reid (care New York 
Tribune), New York. 

Hon. Cushman K. Davis, St. Paul, Minn. 

Hon. William P. Frye, Washington, D. C. 

Hon. Edward D. White, Associate Justice 
U.S. Supreme Court, Washington, D.C. 

I hope women intending to write will 
not delay, but write at once, even if they 
have only time to say: “Please use your 
influence against the retention of the 
Philippines or any part of them?” 

I trust my readers will not make the 

fatal mistake of underestimating the 
danger. I am acquainted with a number 
of persons who would not at all object to 
our form of government being changed to 
a monarchy, and this class is altogether 
too large for the safety of free institutions. 
Our army and navy officers and their 
families are perhaps our most extreme 
aristocrats, and there are many mon- 
archists among them, working quietly for 
the establishment of monarchical institu- 
tions. The officers fight bravely for our 
country in time of war and gain great 
applause, but I do not believe they are all 
good Republicans or patriots, any more 
than that Julius Cesar was one, when he 
fought for the Roman republic and ‘*made 
himself the idol of his troops by sharing 
with them every danger and by his great 
liberality, affability and clemency.” 
I will refer to a few ways in which an 
Imperial policy will affect women. Re- 
mote dependencies will necessitate a 
vastly increased army and navy, and this 
fact will greatly increase the burdens and 
sorrows of women. They must not only 
give their sons, husbands, brothers, and 
lovers up to exile and slaughter, but what 
is still worse, to the moral ruin wrought 
upon men by the terribly unnatural condi- 
tions of army and navy life. The ravages 
of drunkenness and immorality among 
our young men will be fearful. The 
labors of our temperance and purity 
organizations, largely composed of wom- 
en, will be greatly augmented. England, 
though a Christian and Protestant coun- 
try, maintains a system of legalized vice 
in her army in India. If we decide to 
keep large garrisons in the Philippines, 
Cuba and Porto Rico, as we must if we 
retain those islands, influential authorities 
at Washington will declare it an absolute 
necessity that we shall copy the English 
system, and in that case we may not be 
able, any more than has England, to avoid 
or abolish the disgraceful enactment. 

For these and many other reasons, let 
us beware of Imperialism, remembering 
that the rights of the people are never, in 
any era, or under any form of government, 
perfectly secure, and that the only safe 
motto for those who wish to retain these 
rights is the old and tried one, “Eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty.” Let us 
also remember that the real strength and 
glory of any nation comes from “quality, 
not quantity.” L. M. 8. 

Arlington, Mass. 
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A WOMAN SANITARY INSPECTOR. 


Miss Emelie Lutz, of Los Angeles, Cal., 
is an official sanitary inspector, and re- 





to Spain. Let those of your readers who 


ceives $50 per month from the city. Her 





duty consists in visiting in a social way, 


in looking into the sanitary condition of 
the neighborhood, and in seeing that the 
sick are properly cared for. Cases calling 
fora remedy of sanitary conditions are 
promptly reported to the Board of Health. 
An average of 200 cases are reported 
monthly. 

Miss Lutz is a trained nurse, and one 
of the three residents of the College Set- 
tlement. The work of the Settlement 
includes a free kindergarten, sewing clubs, 
industrial classes, public baths, lectures, 
mothers’ meetings and other educational 
and uplifting enterprises in that part of 
the city known as Sonoratown. 

Dr. Powers, the health officer, stated to 
the Los Angeles Ezpress that 

The public can form no conception of 
the amount of good being accomplished 
by the College Settlements. I know of 
no institution, religious or charitable, 
whose labors are being crowned with such 
grand results. The existence of the Casa 
de Castelar should be known by every one 
in Los Angeles and just appreciation be 
accorded its efforts. 





A SOROSIS CONTROVERSY. 

The New York Sorosis is much annoyed 
by the adoption of the name as the trade- 
mark of shoes and shoe-dressing by a 
manufacturing firm of Lynn, Mass. This 
has led to the following lively correspond- 
ence: 

New YorK, JUNE 14, 1898. 

Messrs. A. E, Little & Co.—Dear Sirs: 
It has been thought by many members of 
‘“‘Sorosis’’ that in the adoption of its name 
in your business you were unaware of its 
history. 

The name chosen was an obscure Greek 
word, and under it the club, as a pioneer 
among women, endured for many years 
the natural concomitants of so great an 
innovation. 

In thus braving public opinion an esprit 
du corps was established which has re- 
mained one of the marked peculiarities 
of the club, and the loyalty to and pride 
in its aims have been the keystone to its 
maintenance, ° 

It has not seemed possible that you, while 
perhaps intending to compliment the club 
by naming your shoes and your shoe- 
dressing ‘‘Sorosis,’”’ could have realized 
the humiliation to which this action would 
subject it. 

The rea ing of your advertisements, 
‘use Sorosis,’’ “sell Sorosis,’”’ when up to 
the present time that word (except as a 
botanical term) has only had one meaning, 
is more obnoxious to the club than lan- 
guage can express; and it is already in 
receipt of many communications which 
indicate a misunderstanding of its pur- 
poses on account of your advertisements. 

It is hoped that this communication, 
appealing to your sense of justice and to 
you as gentlemen, will induce you to 
abandon the name that has for thirty 
years maintained a peculiar significance, 
so that when Sorosis is mentioned it will 
suggest only the first woman’s club ever 
founded. 

This letter is sent by order of the club 
as an authorized protest against the use of 
its name by you. 

Dionis T. S. Denison, first vice-presi- 
dent (acting president), Christina J. Hig- 
ley, chairman Executive Committee; 
Keren S. Warner, Susan K. Bourne, Jen- 
nie De La M. Lozier, Alice May Scudder, 
Miriam Mason Greely, Emma V. Town- 
send, 


REPLY. 
Lynn, JULY 25, 1898. 


To Mrs. D. T. S. Denison and Others— 
Dear Madam: We have carefully con- 
sidered your letter of June 11, and noting 
your appeal to our “sense of justice’’ and 
to us as “gentlemen,” we desire to say 
that our sense of justice requires that 
we reply to your letter publicly, so that 
we may in some measure combat the 
gross misrepresentation in recent news- 
paper articles which, up to thistime, your 
society has not disclaimed or refuted. 

While we desire to be at all times cour- 
teous and obliging, especially to ladies, 
we cannot at present see our way clear 
to abandon the name ‘‘Sorosis’’ simply 
because you have requested it. Famous 
persons and societies have from time 
immemorial had their names applied 
to commercial purposes. Even royalty 
itself has not held the names of its repre- 
sentatives too sacred to be applied to 
industrial products. In democratic Amer- 
ica such ultra exclusiveness as expressed 
in your letter should certainly have no 
place, 

When we called upon your honored 
president, Mrs, Hall, a women of rare 
business ability, refinement and culture— 
qualities which probably led to her being 
chosen for your president—and explained 
to her our ‘‘Sorosis” shoe, she first con- 
vinced herself that we had as good a right 
to use the word ‘‘Sorosis’’ as your society. 
She then assured herself that what we 
claimed for our shoe was true by purchas- 
ing and wearing them. Later she, un- 
solicited by us, sent a letter of approval, 
evidently believing that we deserved rec- 
ognition for putting within the reach of 
every woman a perfect article of footwear, 
which could be intelligently called and 
identified by a trade-mark, and the price 
of which is also established. 

We are unable to convince ourselves 
that your organization has exclusive pro- 
prietary rights in the name ‘‘Sorosis.”’ 
The founder of your society, Mrs. Croly, 
admits that she found this word in a 
botanical dictionary while searching for 
a name to giveyourclub. As its meaning 
appears to be “A collection of aggrega- 
tion of perfect parts forming a complete 
and perfect whole,” we could not help 


feeling that this name was perfectly 
adapted to our shoe, and we consequently 
adopted it. To change the name would 
be a very serious matter for us, even if 
we were disposed to doit, as we have a 
large amount of capital invested in the 
business of making and selling ‘‘Sorosis”’ 
shoes, and cannot afford to thus jeopard- 
ize our business interests. 

We are willing to submit our case to 
the intelligent women of this country, and 
we will have these two letters printed in 
the different magazines, asking for opin- 
ions as to whether we shall continue to 
use the name “‘Sorosis” or seek another. 

A. E. Litre & Co. 





RED CROSS AND RED TAPE. 


There has been a good deal of apparent 
friction between the Red Cross and the 
medical authorities of the army, but we 
are inclined to think that it has been 
more apparent than real. We know that 
many of the best surgeons of the army 
have accepted the Red Cross aid and re- 
lief, not only willingly, but gladly, and we 
have read testimonials from the front by 
regular surgeons testifying to the efficien- 
cy of Miss Barton and her aids. A good deal 
of trouble has been caused by the red 
tape system prevailing in the army, but 
this system is not to be charged to the 
medical department, although it is re- 
sponsible for much, or to any executive 
department. It comes from the disposi- 
tion of Congress to interfere in every 
administrative function of the govern- 
ment, The result of this interference is 
that not a dollar can be expended, and 
not a bit of the property of the govern- 
ment used, without following certain 
minute directions contained in statutes, 
except at the personal risk of the man 
primarily responsible. An instance of the 
petty character of Congressional inter- 
ference in administrative functions is fur- 
nished by a story, which we have recently 
heard, of an officer who hired a tug in an 
emergency for the purpose of hauling 
into the stream a ship that was on fire, 
and which threatened some very valuable 
government stores upon the wharf, which 
were in his charge. This was illegal— 
that is, unstatutory—on the part of the 
officer, who, under the law, should have 
advertised for bids for hauling out the 
vessel, The consequences to him were 
very unfortunate. He paid the captain of 
the tug out of his own pocket, and a 
grateful country—meaning Congress—did 
not appropriate the money to pay him 
until two years had gone by. The medi- 
cal department is hampered and tied up, 
as all other administrative departments 
are, by Congressional acts, such as that 
which made this officer smart for his dili- 
gence. The Red Cross has encountered 
this kind of entanglement, and we trust 
that its officers and aids know where the 
responsibility lies. As to the Red Cross 
itself, and Miss Barton in particular, 
most noble work has been done, great 
self-sacrifices have been made, and enor- 
mous good has been accomplished. Miss 
Barton is one of the heroic figures of this 
war, and the suggestion that she should 
be the first woman ever thanked by Con- 





gress is one worthy of serious considera- 
tion.— Harper's Weekly. 
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WOMEN LESS CRIMINAL THAN MEN. 





Without committing ourselves to an 
expression of opinion upon the relative 
positions of men and women as regards 
social ethics, we see that, as regards 
conviction for crime, women have a much 
better record than men. The crimes 
specified in our diagram include nearly 
all the indictable offences, and we see that 
only in “child stealing and cruelty to 
children” do women attain a rate of crime 
higher than the rate for men. 

Taking all indictable crimes, the per. 
centage of women convicted is 18, as com- 
pared with a male percentage of 82—or 
rather more than4 1.2 men to one woman, 
It may be interesting to compare the num- 
bers of male and female criminals for some 
other countries: 


Number of Each Sex Convicted 
Per 100 Convictions. 


Country. vee. Men. Total. 
8 &2 100 

18 82 100 

17 3 100 

16 ae 100 

o. M 56 100 

- il bas 100 

9 91 100 

9 v1 100 

8 92 100 





The above international comparison of 
the sex of criminals is only approximately 
correct, as, insome instances, I have had 
to use the sex distribution of prison 
population in place of the sex distribution 
of convicted persons, and these two 
things are not identical, although this 
difference does not, I believe, materially 
affect the accuracy of the comparison just 
made.— Pall Mall Magazine. 





CASTLE SQUARE—The attraction for the 
coming week will be the laughable farce 
comedy of The Guv’nor.’’ This play has 
had a famous record. Theodore Maccles- 
field, the old boat builder, is one of the 
comedy creations of the present gener- 
ation and calls into play the best abilities, 
The clever plot affords bright dialogue, 
laughable situations, and amusing inci- 
dents. The cast will introduce Seeley, 
Gilmour, Barrows, Mackey, Masson, Fowl- 
er, Morison, Geary, Walker, Drew, Lytton 
and Gillis, and the Misses Lawrence, 
Odell, Sanders, Morgan and Chapman. 
Following “The Guv’nor,” on Monday, 
Sept. 19, comes a production of ‘Mr. 
Barnes, of New York.” 


GRAND OPERA Hovuse—The operatic 
extravaganza, ‘‘1492,"’ comes the week of 
September 12, with all its former splendor. 
All new scenery has been prepared. Every 
act is special, ard the mechanical novel- 
ties are numerous. A young man with a 
marvelous soprano voice, “Stuart,” the 
male Patti, will essay the role of Isabella, 
the Daisy Queen, with five complete 
changes of costume. Neil McNeil. one of 
the favorites of Rice’s Monte Carlo, plays 
the King and the Tramp. Other princi- 
pals are Terry and Elmer, the Trocodero 
Quartette, Ida Reynolds Glen, Stella Gil- 
more, Madge Davenport, Connie Thomp- 
son, Johnny Dougherty, the Newsboy 
Quartette, and many pretty girls, without 
which, ‘'1492” would be incomplete, En- 
gagement for one week only; three mati- 
nee performances on Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday. 
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New Fast Flyer, Chicago to Denver, 
Colorado Springs and Manitou. 


“GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE” 








Entire New Equipment—Library Buffet Smokers, Chair Cars, Pullman 
Sleepers and improved Dining Cars. 
out, built expressly for this service. 


Best Train Between 


CHICAGO and COLORADO, 


Wide Vestibule Train through- 











8.00 P. M. the following day. 


Leaves Chicago 4.30 P.M. Arrives at Denver and Colorado Springs 


Only One Night on the Road. 





Or 


Handsome Descriptive Book, “MANITOU AND THE MOUNTAINS,” 
sent free on application. 


Address: JOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P. A., C. R. I. & P. R’y, CHICAGO 
I, L. LOOMIS, N. E. P. A., 290 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS: 








For sale by all Dry and 
Fancy Goods Stores. 


JOHN C. MEYER & CO., 
SELLING AGENTS, 
87 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
Dont take anything that 
they say is ‘just as good” 
as Cutter’s 
Cutter’s Crochet and Art Silks in 





all the latest tints and colors. 
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